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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. Your father has had difficulty in procuring 
coal. Show him exactly how the war has 
affected the production and the use of coal. 

2. You are at a neighborhood meeting. Give a 
speech in which you show how it is possible 
for every one who uses coal to aid the Gov- 
ernment in coal conservation. 

8. You are employed in a railroad office. Write 
to a friend and explain in what ways the 
railroads are doing war service, and in what 
ways they show a praiseworthy spirit. 

4. You are present at a meeting of laboring 
people of your district. Give a speech in 
which you tell of the patriotism displayed at 
the Buffalo convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and of the loyal stand 
taken by President Gompers. 

5. You are a resident of Minnesota. Write an 
enthusiastic letter telling about the patriotic 
rally in the Northwest, and expressing your 
hearty approval. 

6. Write a public notice giving the new re- 
strictions for enemy aliens resident in the 
United States. 

7. You belong to a Current Events club. Ex- 
plain to the club the nature and the pur- 
poses of the Supreme War Council. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Ten students should be appointed to speak, 
as if at a congress, concerning the political 
factors of the war in as many different 
lands. An eleventh student should act as 
chairman, and conduct the meeting. The 
chairman will explain the general situation, 
and will call for reports about the different 
nations. 

2. What is the purpose of “If We Were Rus- 
sia’? How has that purpose been attained? 
In what spirit is the article written? Write 
a similar article on “If We Were Mexico,” 
or “If We Were China.” 

Special Articles. 

1. Write a composition on “New Information 
That I Gained from This Number of The 
Independent.”” 

. Write, in a single paragraph, the principal 
om presented in “Speeding Up the Busy 

ee,”” 

Read “Which Is the Side-Issue?” Assuming 
that the article is a letter written to you, 
write an answer, commenting on the various 
points presented, expressing your approval 
or disapproval of every point. 

; — a public notice concerning the food 
ght. 

Lovk in your encyclopedia for information 
concerning famous tapestries. See if you 
can find something about literary references 
to, tapestries. Write a composition in which 
you present what you have learned. Explain 
how tapestries may now be had by every- 


y. 

. Write a clear description of any picture in 

this number of The Independent. 
SECTION II. WORD STUDY. 

. Study the page called ‘““‘Words of the Week.” 
Find ten other words or expressions in The 
Independent that are new to you. Look up 
the meanings of these additional words, and 
give an oral report to the class. 

SECTION III. LITERATURE. 

Literary War Map of Venetia. By Edwin 
E. Slosson. 

a. —s the meaning of “A Literary War 
ap.” 

. Write a similar article entitled, “A Literary 
Map of My Own State.” 

. Tell something about the literary work of 
the fol'owing authors mentioned in the arti- 
cle: Virgil, Catullus, Tom Moore, Tennyson, 
Dante, Longfellow, Browning, Byron, Mrs. 
Browning, Ruskin. 

. Tell how every one of the authors named 
in the above question is connected with the 
scenes of the war in Italy. 

Select the most beautiful quotations in the 
article. Give the meaning of each quotation. 
Tell why each quotation that you name has 
literary beauty. 

Read one of the quotations to the class in 
such a way that your reading will at once 
present the meaning and the beauty of the 
quotation. 

SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 


. Give the syntax of the adverbial elements 
in the first editorial article. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. Radicalism in the United States—‘“If 
We Were Russia,” “‘Perplexing Russia.” 

1. Who are the people alluded to in the second 
paragraph? Do you see any similarity in 
the supposed conditions to those in Russia 
previous to the Bolsheviki uprising? 

2. Who are the people alluded to in the last 
paragraph? Why did the writer select each 
of the group as a subject for satire? 

Il. Is Peace in Sight?—‘‘The Political Fac- 
tors of the War.” 

1. Does the information which has been coming 
to us during the past few weeks justify the 
statement: “In every European belligerent 
nation there is an anti-war movement that 
is daily gathering force,” ete.? 

2. “In Russia the process of national disin- 
tegration has reached its hight,” etc. What 
are the facts? 

8. “Austria-Hungary is in almost as serious a 
situation.” In what way? 

4. Justify the statement: “Germany has crost 
the political Rubicon.” 

5. How do you account for the temporary mili- 
tary collapse of Italy? 

6. What is the significance of the resignation 
of Premier Painlevé? 

7. “In England the party truce has broken 

down and the old parties are breaking up.” 

What effect will this have upon the progress 

of the war? 

The Inter-ailled War Councli—“The 
Only Way,” “Lioyd George Makes It 
Plain,”’ “Our Part in the War Councll.’’ 
1. Why has the creation of the War Council 

been so long delayed? 

2. Summarize the argumenta for and against 
the establishment of the War Council. 

8. What were Mr. Asquith’s reasons for at- 
tacking Lloyd George in the House of Com- 
mons on November 197 What answer did 
Lloyd George make to the attack? 

4. What is Lord Northcliffe’s attitude on the 
same subject ? 

IV. The War at Sea—“United We Stand,” 
“The War on the Water.” 

1. An examination of a map of the North Sea 
and the Raltic will help you to understand 
Mr. Benjamin's analysis of the reasons why 
there has been only one great naval battle 
in European waters during the war. 

2. What course does Mr. Renjamin advise the 

Allies to take in the future? Quote his words 
in proof of your statement. If the Allies 
were successful what would be the result? 

8. What has the navy of each of the great 
belligerents done thus far in the war? 

4. “The maximum of German U-boat activity 
has been declining for the last few weeks.” 
Does the chart published in this week’s issue 
justify this statement? 

V. 1500 Years of Itallan History—“A Lit- 
erary War Map of Venetia.’’ 

1. Describe one or more of the invasions of 
Italy referred to in the second paragraph. 
The withdrawal of the Austrians in 1866. 

2. Describe one or more of the attacks and 
counterattacks which centered around Aqui- 
leia—that of Maximinus, of Constantine II, 
of Julian—referred to in the article. 

3. “Attila, King of the Huns, . .. wiped it 
off the map in 452." How does your text- 
book describe this affair? 

4. What were the events which led up to “the 
Treaty of Campo Formio in which Napoleon 
ceded Venice to Austria”? 

5. “As the City on the Seven Hills declined 
the City on the Twelve Islands rose,” etc. 
Explain this sentence. 

VI. The Government of Japan—“‘The Peo- 
ple’s Chance in Japan.” 

1. “In 1890 the political system of Japan was 

. transformed,” etc. Describe the system 
of government before and since 1890. 

2. Wherein is the Japanese system of govern- 
ment similar to that of Great Britain? 
Wherein is it different? 

3. Why does the author feel that the creation 
of the Council of Foreign Affairs justifies 
the title of the article? 

4. “It is no exaggeration to say that as to her 
foreign policies Japan is a most misunder- 
stood country,” etc. What are the facts? 

Vil. The Economic Position of Women— 
“Which is the Side Issue?’’ 

1. Describe the “Bachelor Maid’s” method of 
solving her domestic problem. Compare this 
method with that in use in your own home. 
“It ought to be possible for a woman to 
have both a home and a profession.” Make 
this the subject for an informal debate. 

. Discuss the assertion: “Most women try to 

serve about twenty-two [masters].” 
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THE ONLY WAY 


HE remarkable thing about the proposal for a Su- 

preme War Council for the prosecution of the war 

is not the plan itself but the fact that it took more 

than three years for the governments of the Allies 
to realize the necessity for it. The war of the defence of civ- 
ilization against the menace of German imperialism can only 
be won by unity. Germany has unity already, for its allies, 
Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, have been made to be little 
more than vassal states. The Allied nations must strike to- 
gether or they will all be struck down separately. 

The plan is one that cannot fail to commend itself to the 
American people. We have but one purpose in this war—to 
break the arrogant and malignant power of the German 
militaristic ideal. This is the one thing that we have in 
common with every one of our Allies. We have struck hands 
with them on this righteous purpose and we shall insist that 
in pursuing it they and we shall have one mind, one strategy, 
one attack. 

There can be no question that it is American insistence 
and support which has emboldened Mr. Lloyd-George to ad- 
vocate the proposal with such splendid firmness and fire. 
He has himself declared that not only does the plan com- 
mend itself to America, but America wants an even larger 
measure of unified control than is provided in the agreement 


already made between England, France and Italy. Lord 
Northcliffe, who has been in America as the head of the 
British War Mission, has said that the idea itself originated 
with Secretary McAdoo. When the full history is told, it 
will probably be found that a powerful impulse toward 
sending Colonel House and his associates to Europe just at 
this time, instructed to favor strongly the move for unity 
of action, came from prominent leaders of American finance, 
transportation and industry. 

America wants united action because America wants vic- 
tory, because Amcrican business and American industry 
know the danger and the wastefulness of divided action 
for a single end. America can exert a tremendous influence 
for unity because it is the resources of America—in men, 
in money, and in goods—-which will ke the deciding factor 
in the struggle. America can urge unity with a single mind 
because America has no conflict of interest with any of its 
Allies, no individual ambitions, no desire for a personul 
gain. 

The President is backing the move for unity of action with 
splendid force. The American people must back the Pres- 
ident no less powerfully. 

That way lies victory and the salvation of humanity and 
the world, 


‘LABOR, LOYALTY AND WAR 


war power of labor than to win it without the war 

power of armies. From the beginning of this present 
war there has been anxiety in every country of the Entente 
Allies over the labor situation. There has been no such anx- 
iety in Germany or in Austria because in those empires 
labor does as it is told to do under penalty of facing the 
firing squad. 

Whatever Prussianization of our thinking and our con- 
duct may happen temporarily in the lands that are fight- 
ing for democracy, there will be no questioning of the 
right of labor to that consideration which is due to every 
group of citizens in a republic from every other group. In 
France and in England, and now in the United States, the 
loyalty of wage earners is taken for granted, and all nego- 
tiations for the adjustment of differences arising between 
employers and employees proceed upon the assumption of 
equal and unquestioned devotion to the nation and the com- 
mon cause. 

The charge has been made that labor has taken advan- 
tage of the war situation to hold up the employers and the 
public and to extort terms that could not be obtained under 
normal peace conditions. We deplore this charge alike on 
grounds of justness and of expediency. In our judgment it 
would be exceedingly difficult to prove that labor in any 


L: is no mere possible to win a modern war without the 


country has outdone the profiteers in taking advantage of - 


war circumstances. 

And it is certain that both exploiting profiteers and ex- 
ploiting labor groups have been minorities. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of business men and the vast majority of 
the wage earners have been both loyal and generous. 

On the basis of these facts all parties and interests should 
seek to bring about adjustments in the industrial world that 
are thoroly fair and grounded in wisdom. It is right and 
proper that labor should at all times try to better its con- 
dition by lawful and expedient means. No honest man, ad- 
equately informed upon the history of labor conditions, would 
contend that labor has always had adequate wages, adequate 
leisure, sanitary workshop conditions, or simple humane 
consideration. Women and children, in particular, have suf- 
fered injustice and much cruelty. There is no reason in the 


world why labor should not, within the limits determined by 
loyalty and the sacrifices which all good men are making, 
seek to improve its status in days of war as much as in 
days of peace. 

Difficulties and apprehensions have arisen, largely thru 
suspicion. 

In all countries there has been profiteering—altogether 
too much profiteering—and the wage workers have been 
entirely right wncn they have said that they were wilil- 
ing to “do their bit” for the cause, but not for the profiteers. 
Nothing could go farther to substantiate in the minds of 
humble folk the wild socialistic charge that this war is, on 
the part of the Entente Allies, a capitalist’s war. That so 
far as Germany is concerned it is in large measure a capi- 
talist’s war, has becn abundantly proven. There must be no 
ground upon which to base any such contention against the 
nations that are fighting on the side of justice and of 
decency. 

Both Lloyd George and President Wilson have takcn the 
statesmanlike attitude toward the whole problem. They have 
taken organized labor at its word, assumed its thorogoing 
loyalty, and given it their confidence. Also they have assumed 
that labor ought to get an increasing share of the economic 
product, and that its total efficiency, so far from being cur- 
tailed, would certainly be increased by diminishing fatigue 
and increasing satisfaction, hopefulness and health. We are 
confident that events will amply justify this wisdom on 
their part. 

A situation that threatened to become critical in this coun- 
try has for the time being, at any rate, been happily ar- 
ranged. 

In the railway labor dispute both sides have agreed 
to abide by the President’s decision. In the coal industries 
there is now every probability of uninterrupted activity. 
By a vote of 21,579 to 402, organized labor has declared its 
intention to subordinate all other considerations to faithful 
performance of industrial duty during the war. We believe, 
as we sincerely hope, that the whole public will give to or- 
ganized labor the confidence and the respect which Lloyd 


George and the President of the United States have ex- 
prest in it. 
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GOLD STARS FOR BLUE 


T= red-bordered service flags are flying on every 
street with blue stars on the white field, one, two, 
three or many more, each household or factory send- 
ing its due proportion of its young men. Soon—and we must 
frankly and fearlessly look the fact in the face—the names 
of some of these brave men will be missing from the roll of 
the army over there. Already the cable brings a daily death 
list. What, then, shall we do with the star when he for whom 
it stands has joined the nine million victims of the war? 
Shall we erase his star from the banner? No, for he and 
his household are not less but more worthy of honor. Shall 
we put a black star in its place as the emblem of the sorrow 
of those who have lost him? No, for their sorrow is swal- 
lowcd up in the sense of his heroic end. Let then the star 
of blue be replaccd by a star of gold, most precious and 
imperishable of metals, fittest to mcmorialize one who has 
given his life, not merely for h‘s country, but for the liberty 
of all countries. 
= 


IF WE WERE RUSSIA 


me since the revolution which overturned the im- 
memorial rule of the Tammanoff dynasty and ban- 
ished Czar Murphyski to the steppes of Alaska, the 

young American republic has becn in a state of confusion. 

Able men, to be sure, came to the front at first. The 

scholarly historian, Prof. W. Wilsonovitch, was the first 

President but he proved unable to cope with the difficulties 

of the situation. The Germans occupied part of the Atlantic 

coast and were eagerly fraternizing with the American 
soldiers in the Appalachian passes. Even had our army been 
filled with martial ardor any sustained offcnsive would have 
been impossible as our chief manufacturing centers, such 
as Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore were in 
the hands of the enemy and military supplies had for the 
most part to be brought from Japan across the ocean and 
thence carried by the Union Pacific Railroad across the 

Rocky Mountains and the western prairies. In the San 

Francisco freight yards a square mile of supplies were piled 

up waiting transhipment. To make matters worse, the 

railroads were hampered by a general strike; the employees 
demanding thirty cents a day instead of the customary 
fifteen. Nationalist movements in Finnesota and many other 
sections of the country threatened to divide one republic into 
half a dozen. Powcr was rapidly slipping from the old con- 
servative Congress into the hands of a Workmen’s and 

Soldiers’ Council, consisting of the American Federation of 

Labor, the Industrial Workers of the World and a number 

of delegates clected by the soldicrs and sailors. 

After Wilsonovitch resigned the cares of office, an ardent 
young Socialist who had been revivifying the courage and 
patriotism of the army in a scries of wonderful speeches 
became President in his stead. Charles Edward Russelloff 
gathered a following of war Socialists to the support of his 
administration and undertook to drive the enemy from east- 
ern Pennsylvania. Unfortunately the soldiers, demoralized 
by pacifist propaganda, ran the other way after shooting 
their officers. Some regiments stood firm but were unable 
to save the situation. The troops who did most to redeem the 
reputation of the army were the women’s regiments, com- 
posed of the old suffrage organizations, commanded by the 
Grandmother of the Revolution, Dr. Anna Shawskaya, just 
returned from Alaskan exile, and the Rough Riders under 
that typical Cossack chieftain, Colonel Rooseveltski. An un- 
fortunate quarrel between the Russelloff Socialists and this 
dashing warrior gave the pacifist Bolsheviki their oppor- 
tunity. By a sudden insurrection in the streets of Wash- 
ington Russelloff was forced to flee and set up a new capital 
farther in the interior at Chicago. The Germans, in the 
meantime, seized strategic positions along the Virginia and 
Maryland coasts and entrenched within easy striking dis- 
tance of Washington. 





The new Government set up by the radical revolutionists 
was composed of members of the I. W. W. (the American 
Federation of Labor under Gompersinski remaining loyal to 
the Russelloff Government in Chicago), a number of prom- 
inent pacifists or pro-Germans, and some literary “intel- 
lectuals” from Greenwich Village and other Bohemian set- 
tlements. Morris Hillkowitz, an emigrant from Riga, was 
President; Jeremiah Olearienski, Secretary of State in 
charge of foreign affairs; Lafollettinski Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Emma Goldmanovitch, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Georg Vierecker, from the German provinces, Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The other members of the cabinet were 
of less note. A sailor from the Atlantic ficet became chief 
of the Navy and a private who had just entered the Yaphank 
training camp Secretary of War. Both, however, were elo- 
quent speakers and ardent members of the I. W. W. Michael 
Pszbshtwxnski, a Pittsburgh miner, was made Secretary of 
Labor, and a clever vers librist, Amy Lowelloff, whose poem 
“The Ogre Capitalism” had attracted favorable mention, 
Secretary of Commerce. The administration thus set up is- 
sued a proclamation calling for immediate peace, the division 
of the Adirondack estates and the Rockefeller oil lands 
among the poor, and the punishment of Russelloff, Walling- 
ski, Ghentovitch and others of the recent Government. 

But the American Bolsheviki found that their victory had 
turned to ashes in the very moment of its realization. The 
“Government” which they had established was obeyed by 
no one outside the District of Columbia, and even in the 
city of Washington its orders were calmly disregarded Ly 
striking workmen and riotous soldiers. The Russelloff Gov- 
ernment in Chicago was no better off, since its existence 
depended upon the support of a few Rough Rider regiments 
who secretly wished to see their old leader, Colonel Roose- 
veltski, in the Presidential chair. From far distant Alaska 
came the rumor that Murphyski the First, the last scion of 
the Tammanoff dynasty, had been proclaimed Alaskan Em- 
peror. In a word, there was no Government either national 
or state, and every man did what he thought right in his 
own eyes. Those army officers who had not been executed 
by their own soldiers owed their positions to their suffrages 
and did not dare to restore discipline. The police, the hated 
instruments of old-time tyranny, had vanished, and the 
state and city authorities could only issue decrees and let 
any one obey them who felt that way. Detective Burnsovitch 
and Police Commissioner Woodski, particularly famed for 
their ruthlessness, were forced to seek safety in Mexico. 
Even the Germans were perplexed; for how could they 
negotiate a separate peace with Washington when Detroit 
or Galveston might at any time start a separate war? 








THE DIFFERENCE 


HE United States is a democracy. 
Great Britain is a democracy in everything but the 
name. 


Mexico is a democracy in everything but the fact. 


Germany is a democracy in everything but the name and 
fact. 


KEEP THE CROSS AT THE FRONT 


ie American Bible Society has set aside the first 





eleven days of December for a publicity campaign on 
behalf of the American soldier. It is the intention 
of the Society to place a khaki covered Testament in the 
hands of every man in the army and navy. The cost of this 
gigantic undertaking is placed at $400,000 and the fund 
which backs it is the generosity of the American public and 
especially, the patriotism of the Christian Churches. All 
gifts should be sent to the American Bible Society in New 
York City. 
We trust that no argument is necessary to support the 
simple announcement of this appeal. If religion is needed 
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anywhere, it is needed in camp, in trench and on shipboard, 
where unfamiliar temptations assail the recruit and where 
éhe heaviest demands are made on faith and courage. If 
good reading is needed anywhere, it is needed in the tedious 
idle hours when the soldier has done his work and lacks 
opportunity for play, and especially on the battle line dur- 
ing the interminable and intolerable period of waiting that 
precedes vhe order to go “over the top.” By giving the best 
book in the world you will certainly contribute to a boy's 
happiness and you may save his sanity or rescue his self- 
respect. What. will be your answer? 








THE POLITICAL FACTORS OF THE WAR 


ITH the fourth year the world-wide war assumes 

W a new aspect. A military decision is not yet in 

sight and it seems likely that during the coming 
months political influences will be more important than 
army maneuvers. Even the battles now being fought are 
dictated more by the intent of affecting public opinion than 
of making conquests. The recent attacks of French and 
British on the Hindenburg line, the German demonstration 
toward Petrograd and the Austrian invasion of Italy, are 
obviously designed to strengthen the war sentiment at home 
and the peace sentiment in the enemy country. In every 
European belligerent nation there is an anti-war movement 
that is daily gathering force and becoming more outspoken. 

As each country entered the war a wave of patriotism 
swept over the land and washed away the barriers between 
parties, sects and classes. Conservatives and liberals, cler- 
icals and anti-clericals, capitalists and socialists, joined 
hands and rivaled one another in devotion and self-sacrifice 
to the national cause. A “party peace” was declared; a 
sacred union was established; coalition cabinets were 
formed; local issues were buried; personal ambitions were 
subordinated. This era of good feeling has lasted longer 
and resisted greater strain than could have been expected, 
Lut it now shows signs of breaking up everywhere. Rumors 
of revolution are afloat in regard to various belligerents 
and however little their foundation their mere existence 
points to a rise of mutual suspicion and a breakdown of the 
national unity. 

Let us consider what information we have as to the in- 
ternal condition of each country in turn. 

In Russia the process of national disintegration has 
reached its hight and has practically removed that country 
from the list of belligerents. When Kerensky said recently 
that Russia was “worn out” and henceforth the Allies “must 
take the heaviest part of the burden on their shoulders,” his 
words were received with incredulity, but a few days later 
they were unfortunately confirmed by the news that Ker- 
ensky was a fugitive and the capital in the hands of an- 
archists determined upon immediate peace. Finland has 
declared herself an independent republic. Ukrainia has 
practically seceded. The Poles, Letts, Lithuanians, Cossacks, 
Georgians and Armenians demand independence. The estab- 
lishment of the Russian republic is the greatest victory for 
democracy yet gained by the Allies and the freedom of these 
170,000,000 is the greatest stake in the war. But that is 
likely to be lost either thru external conquest or internal dis- 
sensions unless peace comes soon so that the Russians can 
get a chance to organize with the aid of their allies a 
stable government. , 

Austria-Hungary is in almost as serious a situation. This 
polyglot and composite monarchy has hitherto astonished 
the world by its stability, but is now subjected to irternal 
strains that threaten to disrupt it. The southern Slavs have 
affiliated with their Serbian brethren and plan to join with 
them in founding a new nation, Jugoslavia. The Magyars 
have lost their chief reason for clinging to Austria now 
that the Russian menace is removed. The aspirations of the 
Czechs and Slovaks to start an independent Bohemian re- 


_————————— 
public have received the promise of support by the Allies, 
and efforts of the Austrian Government to suppress them 
by wholesale hangings have failed. A few months ago a 
couple of Bohemian regiments in Galicia went over in a 
body to the Russians, tho they regretted it shortly afterward, 
for the Russians slipt away and left them to bear the brunt 
of the Austrian attack, which virtually annihilated them. 
Austria-Hungary has been almost equally humiliated by 
the repeated defeats she has suffered when fighting her own 
battles and by the arrogance of the German officers under 
whom she has won her only victories. The drive on Italy is 
intended to restore confidence and put a stop to internal 
dissensions, but it is doubtful if it will succeed in its po- 
litical aim even tho it attains its military object. When this 
unparalleled Austrian victory was announced in the Reichs- 
rat the Czech and Slovak deputies refused to rise and cheer. 
Suppose our troops in France had conquered two thousand 
square miles of German territory and taken two hundred 
thousand prisoners in two weeks; what would be thought 
if when the good news were reported to Congress the mem- 
bers from New York and Pennsylvania sat in sullen silence? 

It is useless to consider Turkey, for that empire never 
was unified. The whole of Arabia is now in revolt and all 
the subject peoples, Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, Jews, are 
eager to be freed from the Ottoman yoke. Turkey has noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose by the continuance of 
the war. 

Bulgaria is so war-weary that the English press is openly 
talking of making a separate peace. with her. She gained in 
her first brief campaign all the territory she aspired to and 
now is only anxious to hold as much of it as she can. Many 
of the Bulgarian leaders were educated in Roberts College 
and are much attached to America. The entrance of the 
United States into the war has shaken the confidence of the 
Bulgars in the justice and the success of the German cause. 
The Government majority in parliament is reduced to nine 
and desertions on the Salonica front are becoming very 
numerous now that winter is coming on. “Fully fifteen per 
cent of these deserters have lived in the United States,” 
says a British officer at Salonica. 

“Germany has crost the political Rubicon and in the space 
of five days changed from an autocracy into a democracy. 
This has been the most momentous week since the founding 
of the empire.” These are the words of Mathias Erzberger, 
leader of the Center or Catholic party of-the Reichstag. 
From our standpoint the accession of the aged, reactionary 
and autocratic Count von Hertling in the place of the rela- 
tively moderate-minded Herr Michaelis seems a doubtful 
gain for democracy, but, nevertheless, it means a great ad- 
vance for Germany. Last July Herr Erzberger turned 
against the Government and denounced it for the blunder- 
ing diplomacy and submarine campaign that had made an 
enemy of America. The Socialists who had hitherto supe 
ported the Government joined with the Clericals and by a 
vote of two to one passed a peace resolution. It was com- 
monly said here at the time that the Kaiser was an autocrat 
and would disregard an adverse vote in the Reichstag as he 
had before. But it did not prove so. Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg went out of office and Michaelis went in, but 
his profest concurrence in the Reichstag resolution was dis- 
trusted, so he has now been replaced by a man who is not 
a Prussian but a Bavarian, not a Protestant but a Catholic, 
not an imperialist but an open advocate of an immediate 
peace without annexatiors or indemnities. Here is what a 
Reichstag deputy, Herr Gothein, said of the situation in 
October: 


The overwhelming majority of the soldiers at the front are 
also not inclined to fight longer for any kind of aims of conquest, 
but only for Germany’s vital security and for the peace aims of 
the Reichstag resolution. At home the prolonged hours of work 
and the insufficient nourishment, especially the latter, have in- 
creased in the great cities and in the industrial districts the long- 
ing for peace, as have also the increasing ruin of the middle class 
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and the sorrow and care in 





countless families. Strikes are 
to be feared in working-class 
circles if the war continued 
for aims of conquest. Even for 
this reason an unambiguous 
repudiation of the annexation- 
ists is an indispensable neces- 
sity. One of the weightiest 
tasks now is to decide people 
at home to hold out. 

The revolutionary spirit 
of Russia has spread to 
Germany and infected the 
German navy. We have the 
best of evidence to that ef- 
fect, nothing less than the 
word of the German Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Admiral 
von Capelle. This is his 
statement: 

It is, unhappily, a sad fact 
that the Russian Revolution 
has turned the heads of some 
persons in our navy, and has 
introduced revolutionary ideas 
among them. Their insenate 
plan was to recruit repre- 
sentatives on all ships, to 
cause the crews to refuse to 
obey orders, to paralyze the 
fleet, and to force peace upon 
the country. 


It is said that the crews of 


much appreciated. 


light. 








REMEMBER 


That this is a war Christmas and it imposes upon 
you the duty of giving wisely and patriotically. 

That the nation’s defenders have first claim upon 
your benevolence. You cannot reach the boys in 
France by Christmas with personal gifts sent now, 
unless they are sent via Hoboken, New Jersey, be- 
fore December 5, but you can make a Christmas gift 
to the Red Cross or the Y. M. C. A. that will be 


That the men on shipboard, at the front, or in the to 
training camps may have left a wife and children 
at home who are sure to have a lonely Christmas 
and perhaps a poverty-stricken one. 

That the railroads are overburdened to the last 
degree with necessary transportation and that Uncle 
Sam’s mail force is overworked on account of war 
conditions. If you must send gifts to people at a 
distance, send them early and make them small and 


That if you give all you should to war charity 
and also remember with gifts the people whom you 
really love, you will have no money left to spend on 
purely formal or conventional gifts -to- remote ac- 
quaintances. Don’t set out with the idea of being 
economical. Be generous where you know you ought 
to be and you will have to be economical elsewhere. 


but that does not imply 
that it was pro-German. It 
merely means that the Teu- 
tons are more anxious to 
begin peace negotiations 
now than the Allies. And 
those who in Italy, France 
and Belgium support the 
Pope in his peace movement 
ought not on that account 
to be called disloyal or ac- 
cused of a desire to submit 
ignominious conditions. 
In France at the ouv- 
break of the war the So- 
cialists, even the most fa- 
natical anti-militarists like 
Hervé, rallied to the side of 
the Government. All par- 
ties buried the hatchet and 
the most orthodox Social- 
ists like Guesde entered the 
cabinet, altho this was con- 
trary to the principles of 
the party. Now, however, a 
large part of the Socialists 
have withdrawn their sup- 
port from Premier Pain- 
levé, and he, altho a So- 














four battleships _at Wil- 
helmshafen took part in the mutiny and the captain of the 
“Westfalen” was thrown overboard and drowned. Such a 
revolt is practically unprecedented in docile Germany and 
a curious, perhaps significant feature of the affair is that 
only one of the mutineers was shot for it, altho many were 
sentenced to prison. 

Several months ago it was intimated in the British Parlia- 
ment that Italy was threatened with a collapse like that of 
Russia due to internal causes. It is now admitted the break 
in the Italian line, thru which the Teuton invasion poured, 
was due to the disaffection of the troops, who threw down 
their arms and surrendered by the thousand. The overthrow 
of the Boselli Cabinet and the removal of General Cadorna 
followed. It will be remembered that in the days when Italy 
was hesitating whether to enter the war or remain neutral 
the anti-war party was led by ex-Premier Giolitti. When in 
spite of his opposition Italy espoused the cause of the Allies 
he acquiesced and has loyally supported the Government 
until recently. But on October 18, a week before the Austro- 
German drive began, he returned to Rome and organized an 
opposition party of eighty-eight members. Violent speeches 
were made in the Chamber and when the news of the defeat 
came the Government went down. The new Premier, Or- 
lando, is a former follower of Giolitti’s and dependent upon 
him for parliament support. The Socialists, Republicans and 
Syndicalists, who just before the war were engaged in a 
riotous anti-militarist campaign, have supported the war 
hitherto, but recently have resumed the agitation. Another 
uncertain factor is the papal party. The old quarrel between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal has never been made up, altho 
the intensity of the feeling has somewhat died down. The 
Pope still regards himself as a prisoner in the Vatican and 
the King as a usurper in Rome. Austria as the chief Cath- 
olic country of the world is supposed to favor a restoration 
of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, or at least some 
amelioration of his position. The Allies have been free with 
their charges that the Pope is pro-German because he did 
not break with Germany on account of the rape of Belgium, 
but it seems to us rather that he, like the President, has been 
simply trying hard to maintain an impartial neutrality in 
a warring world. His peace note was more favorably re- 
ceived in Austria and Germany than by the Allies. 


—|| cialist, has been compelled 

to resign. At the Socialist 

congress in Bordeaux last month patriotism was passion- 

ately denounced as the cause of wars and “peace at once 

without annexations, without indemnity” was demanded by 

nearly half the assembly. But finally a compromise resolu- 

tion was adopted demanding that the Allies revise their war 

aims and renounce all their plans of conquests, and favor- 

ing the holding of a Stockholm conference to discuss the 
terms of a just and lasting peace. 

In England the party truce has broken down and the old 
parties are breaking up. A new party has been formed. Re- 
publicans are beginning to speak out after a silence of more 
than a generation. The London Times has published a series 
of articles to prove that 

There exists at the present moment a revolutionary movement 
in this country which has gathered considerable momentum, has 
long passed the stage of mere talk and has realized itself in 
formidable action. 

Some Liberal papers are demanding that the Allies state 
their peace terms and if possible open negotiations. The 
Manchester Guardian says: 

We acknowledge cordially the great effort America is making, 
and doubt neither her whole-hearted resolution nor her power. 
But for Europe and this country the outlook, if the war is to run 
two years more, is devastating. 

In Ireland the Sinn Feiners have again proclaimed an in- 
dependent republic and more troops are required there to 


.maintain order than the United States has sent to France. 


In South Africa the party favoring an independent republic 
is rapidly rising to. a majority. In Canada the struggle 
between the English and French over conscription has be- 
come intense. Australia has been paralyzed by a strike and 
the Labor party is decidedly disaffected. 

The United States, fresh in the fray, shows less internal 
strain and greater national unity than any of the other bel- 
ligerents. 

In this brief survey of the political conditions we have dis- 
regarded rumors and wild speculations and have merely 
enumerated the known factors which, whatever their rela- 
tive importance, should be frankly recognized for they must 
be taken into consideration. Some count on one side and 
some count on the other. How much any of them count can- 
not be said. They introduce a new and incalculable element 
into the war problem and may decide the result. 
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Georges Clémenceau, 
the recently chosen 
French Premier, is 
possibly the most interesting figure in 
French political life. No one has had 
greater personal influence, altho he has 
sought power rather than office and dis- 
tinguished himself rather as a wrecker 
of ministries than as a constructive 
statesman. At the age of seventy-six 
he retains the audacity of temperament 
and policy that got him into prison 
when he was twenty for the offense of 
carrying on republican propaganda. 
France was no place for him under the 
Empire of Napoleon III, so he came to 
America soon after his release from 
prison and lived quictly for some years 
in this country as a physician and as a 
teacher of French. During the siege of 
Paris by the Germans and the subse- 
quent civil war between the Government 
and the Paris Communards (a radical 
faction which desired a socialistic re- 
public), Clémenceau was mayor of 
Montmartre, one of the administrative 
districts into which the city is divided. 
The great capacity which he showed at 
this trying period ensured his election 
to the Chamber of Deputies, where he 
fearlessly championed the interests of 
the radical republicans and upset many 
cabinets which had the misfortune to 
displease him. As a journalist he vig- 
orously defended Captain Dreyfus, 
whose trial for treason was for many 
years the storm center of political con- 
troversy in the nation. At one time he 
was Premier, in which position he dis- 
tinguished himself by putting down the 
riots of striking miners by means of 
the military power. Since 1902 he has 
been a member of the French Senate. 
During the war he came into conflict 
with the censorship and his paper, 
L’Homme Libre (the free man) was 
supprest. He promptly issued it again 
under the new title of L’Homme En- 
chainé (the fettered man), and it has 
been published under that title ever 
since, tho the announcement now is 
made that since Clémenceau has become 
Premier the old name will be restored. 
On November 20, Premier Clémen- 
ceau obtained a vote of confidence from 
the Chamber of Deputies, only sixty-five 
refusing their support to 418 deputies 
who were willing to back the new Gov- 
ernment. His ministry contains repre- 
sentatives of many parties and factions, 
but the extreme “right,” the Conserva- 
tives and Royalists, and the extreme 
‘left,” the regular party Socialists, are 
not represented on it. Clémenceau’s 
speech was an eloquent appeal for na- 
tional unity and the concentration of 
the entire energies of France on the 
single task of bringing the war to a 
victorious conclusion. His most signifi- 
cant statements of policy related to the 
recent revelations of treason and es- 
pionage and to the censorship. Two 
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M. Clémenceau has accepted his office with the 
pledge to center all national effort on the war. 
“The single, simple duty is to stand by the 
soldier, live, suffer and fight with him. Let every 
zone be the zone of war. We shall not forge a 
greater France without putting our life into it’”’ 


ministries have already been over- 
thrown because of the failure to handle 
the treason cases with sufficient vigor; 
Clémenceau promises to bring all pro- 
German conspirators before courts 
martial. On the other hand, he spoke 
in favor of a somewhat more liberal 
treatment of the loyal press; commend- 
ing the censorship of military informa- 
tion that might be of value to the en- 








THE GREAT WAR | 


November 16—Italians flood lowlands 
along the Piave River to check 
Austro-German advance. Bolsheviki 
bombard Moscow with heavy artil- 
lery. 

November 17—British and German 
cruisers have gun duel near Heligo- 
land. Socialists seize Government of 
Finland, 

Norember 18—Turks retreat from 
Jaffa. Cossack army blockades 
Petrograd. 

November 19—Seventeen British shins 
sunk during previous week. Premier 
Lloyd George defends his war policy 
before House of Commons. Italians 
make counter-attacks near Asiago. 

November 20—British make attack 
northwest of St. Quentin. Clémen- 
ceau gets vote of confidence from 
French Chamber of Deputies, 

November 21—British pursue retreat- 
ing Germans to the outskirts of 
Cambrai. Bolsheviki Government 
recalls Ukrainian regiments from 
the front. 

November 22—Ttalians lose mountain 
positions between the Brenta and 
Piave Rivers. Germany proclaims 
barred zone around the Azores 
Islands. 























emy, but advocating a greater range of 
freedom for political comment and crit- 
icism. 
: Captain André far- 
AHelpingHand Gio, French High 
to France Commissioner to the 
United States, has given to the public 
a brief outline of what has been accom- 
plished by the commission in securing 
aid from the generosity of America to 
relieve the difficulties of France. He 
pointed out that up to May, 1917, 
France had borrowed only $650,000,000 
at an interest rate of six or seven per 
cent, whereas from May to the end of 
the present year France will have re- 
ceived from this country $1,130,000,000 
at only four and one-half per cent. Pow- 
der exportations from the United 
States to France doubled since our en- 
trance into the war. In the matter of 
transportation our services have been 
greatest. The French commission ob- 
tained from this country 300 locomo- 
tives, 1250 miles of track and 5000 
pieces of rolling stock. This does not in- 
clude the supply of locomotives reserved 
for the use of the American army in 
France or the large numbers of motor 
cars which have also been sent to carry 
part of the burden of supplying the 
needs of the western front. Two thou- 
sand agricultural implements were 
shipped in five months to help the 
French farmers. 


The plan for the Su- 
preme War Council, 
which is to superin- 
tend military operations on the western 
front, has been made public by Pre- 
mier Lloyd George. It will consist of 
the Prime Minister and another mem- 
ber of the government of each of the 
great powers whose armies are repre- 
sented on the western front; but it 
may later be extended to other war 
zones and other belligerent nations. The 
Supreme War Council is only advisory; 
the final decision resting with the in- 
dividual governments to which each 
general staff is responsible. Each power 
will also choose a military representa- 
tive to act as technical adviser to the 
council. The War Council will be a per- 
manent body, with conferences at least 
once a month, and it will usually meet 
at Versailles, not far from Paris. Lord 
Northcliffe credited the idea of the 
War Council to Secretary McAdoo of 
the Treasury Department. He blamed 
the English Government bitterly for not 
acting earlier on the matter. “When I 
think,” he said, “of the time wasted he- 
tween those hot mornings in Washing- 
ton, when Mr. McAdoo was pressing 
for this conference, and these cold win- 
ter days in London, I feel a good deal 
more than angry.” 

It has been officially announced that 
Colonel E. M. House will represent the 
United States on the War Council and 
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that General Tasker H. Bliss will be 
eur military representative. These two 
men, together with Admiral Benson, 
Thomas N. Perkins of the Priority 
Board, Dr. Alonzo Taylor of the Food 
Administration, Bainbridge Colby of 
the Shipping Board, Oscar T. Crosby of 
the Treasury Department and Vance 
McCormick of the War Trade Board, 
were accredited to a conference with 
representatives of the British Govern- 
ment at which Premier Lloyd George 
explained the military system as it ap- 
peared to him. Colonel House, head of 
the American War Mission, was not 
present at the first session of ths con- 
ference. Lloyd George emphasized the 
necessity of tightening the blockade of 
Germany, building up an adequate mer- 
chant ficct to outdistance the subma- 
rine menace and the development of a 
large fleet of airplanes manned by 
American aviators, but he laid greatcst 
stress on the necessity of increasing 
the size of our expeditionary force. “The 
collapse of Russia and the recent re- 
verses of Italy,” he said, “make it evcn 
more imperative than before that the 
United States should send as many 
troops as possible across the Atlantic 
as early as possible. I am anxious to 
know how soon the first million men 
can be expected in France.” 


On Monday, November 
Lloyd George 19, the House of Com- 
Makes It Plain jong was treated to 
one of those elaborate and formal Par- 
liamcntary debates in which the British 
public delights. Mr. Asquith, who was 
Premier at the beginning of the Great 
War, led the attack on Premier Lloyd 
George over the question of the estab- 
lishment of an inter-Entente War Coun- 


cil. He admitted the necessity for close 
codperation among the Allied Govern- 
ments and “more frequent communica- 
tion between the General Staffs,” but he 
thought it impossible to set up any or- 
ganization to override the authority of 
the individual governments and dreaded 
the possible conflict of opinion between 
the advisory War Council and the com- 
manders in the field. Mr. Asquith denied 
that a general War Council could have 
prevented the military disasters ex- 
perienced by the Allies in Serbia, Ru- 
mania, Russia and Italy, + 

Premicr Lloyd George in his reply 
denied that he had adversely criticized 
the general staffs of any of the Entente 
nations. The failure of the Allies to 
make greater progress was owing to a 
defective system, and the first to rec- 
ommend the establishment of a perma- 
nent War Council was, himse!f a mili- 
tary man, Lord Kitchener. America and 
France, he said, were in favor of going 
much farther than he himself had ven- 
tured to propose; they desired the crea- 
tion of a War Council which would not 
only be advisory but have the actual 
authority to direct military operations. 
This was more than Lloyd George con- 
sidcred yet necessary, but he admitted 
that the Allics might be “driven to it 
by the failure of the present experi- 
ment” unless the War Council could 
count on the cordial support of the gov- 
ernments participating in it. 

Lloyd George then turned to the de- 
fense of his Paris speech, which had 
been widcly attacked as an alarmist ut- 
terance. He said that his address was 
not impulsive but deliberate: “I deter- 
mined to deliver a disagreeable speech 
that would force everybody to talk about 
this scheme, and they have done it.” He 


exprest strong objection to the phrase 
“hands off the army” and reminded his 
audience that only twice during the 
whole war had he ventured to act 
against military advice, in the mattcr 
of enlarging the supply of artillery and 
in the matter of appointing a civilian 
to reorganize railroads behind the lines, 
and in both cascs the military authori- 
tics who had criticized him later ad- 
mitted that he was in the right. He said 
that, while no politician should ever 
meddle with dctailed questions of strat- 
cgy, “there is a vast sphere in war 
which is partly political and partly mili- 
tary. Supplies, transport, shipping, the 
distribution of man power, diplomacy 
and the morale of the people—all these 
things are political even more than thcy 
are military.” He closed his speech with 
a fiery denunciation of the newspaper 
writers “who for purely political or 
personal reasons are disseminating dis- 
trust and jealousy of France,” and with 
reassurances as to the submarine men- 
ace. He declared that in a single day 
the British had sunk five U-boats and 
that the decision of the war by the sub- 
marine was an impossibility. Only one 
other hope remained to Germany, the 
possibility of preventing harmony 
among the Allies. 


On November 17 there 
The War on the was a duel between 

Water light cruisers of the 
British and of the German fleets near 
the island naval base of Helgoland, 
which protects the German North Sea 
coast. The British suffered no loss in 
ships and few casualties. Two German 
cruisers were reported damaged in the 
London account, but the Berlin version 
mentions no losses on either side and 
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AS THE GOVERNMENT GROWS IN WASHINGTON 


Congestion is too mild a word to describe conditions these days in Washington. There isn’t even standing room in some departments, and buildings, 
temporary and permanent, are being erected with all possible speed to meet the increasing needs of war administration. Playgrounds and parks 
near the Capitol have been utilized and structures such as these shoot up almost overnight 
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claims that the British 
“easily repulsed.” This was true at least 
in the sense that the British made no 
attempt to follow up the retreating 


ships were 


German vessels into the dangerous 
mine fields around Helgoland. 

The American destroyer “Chauncey” 
has been sunk by a collision. Two lieu- 
tenants, an ensign and eighteen en- 
listed men were lost in the disaster. The 
loss of life was the most serious aspect 
of the accident, as the “Chauncey” was 
an old boat of only 420 tons and a com- 
plement of ninety-one officers and men. 

During the week ending November 
18 the British lost ten vessels of more 
than 1600 tons and seven of smaller ton- 
nage. This is in striking contrast to 
the record of the previous week, durinz 
which only six ships were lost and all 
but one of these were of small tonnage. 
The chart shown in this week’s issue of 
The Independent illustrates the three 
fundamental facts of the submarine sit- 
uation: that there is great variability 
in the weekly reports of losses, that the 
periods of greatest loss come in “waves” 
about three or four weeks apart, and 
that underneath all these variations 
there is a general tendency to decreased 
submarine destructiveness. Even this 
week’s reported losses, tho not so en- 
couraging as those of the previous fort- 
night, are considerably lower than the 
average for the entire period of sub- 
marine warfare. The reader who is in- 
terested in the progress of the U-boat 
campaign will do well to add this week’s 
figures to the chart and to continue it 
for himself with each week’s report 
hereafter. 

There are two methods possible for 
the defeat of the submarine campaign 
on which Germany has staked her hopes 
—one might almost venture to say her 
only hopes—of victory. One is the con- 
struction of merchant shipping faster 
than it can be sunk and the other is 
the destruction of the submarine. Our 
monster shipbuilding program is pro- 


ceeding at a rapid rate, and Thomas A. 
Edison has brought forward the sug- 
gestion that it may be still further en- 
larged by making over sailing vessels 
by putting engines into their holds. The 
French also are experimenting. It is re- 
ported that twenty cargo ships of a 
new type, with water-tight compart- 
ments so constructed and arranged that 
the engines and other internal equip- 
ment of the vessels are safeguarded 
from torpedo attack, are to be con- 
structed in American shipyards under 
the sanction of the French Government. 
The expected agreement with Japan, by 
which much Japanese shipping would be 
transferred to transatlantic use, has 
been held up by objections from the 
Japanese Government. The destruction 
of German U-boats continues, but we 
have no method of testing whether the 
British estimate that nearly half of the 
enemy submarine fleet has been put out 
of commission is too optimistic or too 
conservative. 


After the French 
attack north of the 
Aisne River, nearly 
a month before the beginning of the 
British drive at Cambrai, the western 
front was comparatively quiet. The 
British extended their gains beyond 
Passchendaele and the French repulsed 
German attacks near Verdun and in the 
Vosges, but there were no actions to 
compare in magnitude with those of 
previous weeks: the British capture of 
Passchendaele or the shattering blow 
which the French delivered in the Aisne 
Valley. Many supposed that the west- 
ern Allies had already taken up their 
winter positions, or that German rein- 
forcements from Russ:a had halted fur- 
ther progress on that front. 

Then suddenly, on the 20th of No- 
vember, the world was electrified by the 
news that General Sir Julian Byng had 
delivered a general attack along a 
thirty-two mile front from St. Quentin 
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FRIGHTFULNESS FAILS 
The heavy black line indicates the total number of British ships sunk by mine or submarine in 
each successive week ending on the dates given in the chart. The dotted line shows the loss in 


ships of more than 1600 tons each; the light black line the number of smaller ships sunk 





to the Scarpe River. Along the entire 
line gains were made, but near Cambrai 
they were most extensive. Here the 
German line was indented to a distance 
of more than five miles and cavalry 
were brought into use in the open 
country behind the first two belts of 
trenches: the so-called “Hindenburg 
line” and the “Hindenburg support 
line.” The first day’s action brought in 
8000 prisoners and many cannon. 

The details of the battle reveal some 
wholly novel features. The most strik- 
ing characteristic of the British attack 
was that there was no preliminary bom- 
bardment. Hitherto every great attack. 
has been preceded by hours, frequently 
by many days, of intensive cannonad-. 
ing. This has the disadvantage of warn- 
ing the enemy that an attack is intend- 
ed and of giving him opportunity to. 
take precautions against it; but, of 
course, it is out of the question to send 
unsupported infantry to charge an en- 
trenched enemy protected by fence 
after fence of tough barbed wire net- 
work. What General Byng did was sim- 
ply to substitute the “tank,” or armored 
automobile, for the preparatory artil- 
lery fire. These monstrous leviathans. 
broke down the barbed wire fences and. 
crushed in the earthen parapets of the 
trenches as effectively as any shell fire 
could have done and at a much smaller 
expenditure of time and material. The 
Germans were taken wholly by sur- 
prize, for the St. Quentin to Scarpe 
River region has long been one of the 
quietest parts of the western front and 
their intelligence department seems not 
to have brought them warning of any 
unusual concentration of men and ar- 
tillery. 

In the wake of the tanks, never be- 
fore employed on so extensive a scale, 
came English, Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh infantry regiments. There do not 
seem to have been any colonial or 
French troops on this part of the front, 
tho the French coéperated by starting 
minor attacks on a different part of 
the front, north of the Aisne. After re- 
covering from their surprize, the Ger- 
mans hurried fresh regiments to the 
endangered positions before Cambrai 
and succeeded in checking somewhat 
the momentum of the British drive and 
even recaptured one of the villages 
which they had lost. The Germans esti- 
mate that from 150 to 200 tanks were 
used in the advance and claim to have 
smashed many of them with shell fire. 

To have captured about fifty square- 
mites of territory in a single action 
and at a cost of fewer casualties than 
the number of enemy prisoners taken. 
was in itself a notable achievement, 
but the real measure of the victory is. 
that it has proven the famous “impreg- 
nable Hindenburg line”’ to be a fiction. 
By the new methods of attack it is evi-- 
dently possible for any army, granted 
a sufficient superiority in men and mu- 
nitions, to crush the best defenses that 
kuman ingenuity can create. The po- 
litical importance of the blow at Cam- 
brai is considerable, since it may com- 
pel the Germans to relax their pressure 
on Italy, give up any plans they may 
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have formed to send aid to the Turks, 
and prevent them from taking full ad- 
vantage of the disappearance of or- 
ganized government in Russia. 


The Battle on bate or not the 
pre-set talians intend to make 
a final stand on the 
defense line of the Piave River, they 
have certainly held it for a longer time 
than most students of military affairs 
ventured to hope. It is not probable 
that the Austro-German army of in- 
vasion will be able to force a passage 
across the lower Piave, but all the Ital- 
ians are watching with a certain ap- 
prehension the slow advance of the en- 
emy southward from the Venetian Alps. 
Here, on a front between the Piave 
and the Brenta, the armies of the Cen- 
tral Powers have been hammering con- 
tinuously in the hope of smashing the 
left wing of the Italian line on the 
Piave and compelling a general retreat 
which would involve the surrender of 
Venice. The Italians have attempted, 
with only partial success, to check this 
menacing movement by gallant coun- 
ter attacks near Asiago. 

The Austrians suceeded in sending 
small forces across the Piave at Zen- 
son and other points, but the Italians 
drove them back to the river and killed 
and captured by the hundred those who 
were unable to recross to safety on the 
opposite bank. The annihilation of the 
Austrian detachments that ventured 
across the Piave greatly encouraged 
the Italians, as it was their first con- 
siderable victory after a month of al- 
most unrelieved disaster. In order to 
strengthen the lower Piave as a line of 
defense the Italians flooded the country 
near the mouth of the river and thus 
fenced off Venice from direct attack by 
a broad belt of swamp. 

The Austrians are still confident of 
taking Venice, and the Government has 
given its promise to spare the historic 
buildings of the city provided that the 
Italians do not so fortify and defend it 
that its capture without bombardment 
is impossible. The Greek flag is now 
floating over the captured city of Udine, 
which seems to prove that, altho Greece 
is now one of the Allies, some partizans 
of the ex-King Constantine and his pro- 
German policy are fighting on the side 
of the Central Powers. 


The British are now 
AtGeeGamect fighting in the hills of 
Judea within six miles 
of the city of Jerusalem. Unless the 
Germans are able to send speedy relief 
the capture of the city and the subse- 
quent occupation of the whole of Pal- 
estine appears inevitable. When this 
has been accomplished, the British will 
have an opportunity to erect an inde- 
pendent Jewish state in the Holy Land. 
The most important recent success in 
this theater of war has been the cap- 
ture of Jaffa by Australian and New 
Zealand mounted troops. Jaffa is the 
Mediterranean seaport which is con- 
nected by railroad with Jerusalem and 
serves as its commercial outlet to the 
ocean trade routes. The Turkish ac- 
counts of the Palestine campaign con- 
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WHAT THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND ARE DOING 


Just one storeroom in just one factory where English women are working day and night to make 
munitions for the big guns that are helping to win in France 


fess to a military defeat at Beersheba, 
but contend that “there have been no 
serious engagements in these regions 
since the evacuation of Gaza and Beer- 
sheba,” and that their line of defense 
was not driven back by the British but 
“has been withdrawn in conformity 
with a prearranged plan.” 

The successes of the British army in 
Mesopotamia have been clouded by the 
death of its gallant leader, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Frederick Stanley Maude. 
To General Maude was due the capture 
of Bagdad and a series of brilliant vic- 
tories which wiped out the disgrace of 
the surrender of a British army to the 
Turks in Mesopotamia the previous 
year. 

Constantinople has been the target 
for recent air raids. Greek naval air 
men took part with the British in bom- 
barding warships in the harbor. One 
British airplane which raided Constan- 
tinople flew from England to a British 
base in the Mediterranean in a series 
of eight flights; a distance of about 
2000 miles. This is believed to be a 
world’s record flight for a bombing ma- 
chine of similar weight. 


From Russia‘ there comes 
no news; only rumor. The 
Bolsheviki still hold the 
reins of Government in Petrograd and 
Kerensky seems to have dropt out of 
sight, tho no one is able to say what 
became of him. The Cossacks were not 
faithful to Kerensky, as most of them 
are disgusted with the whole Socialist 
party; confounding together the war 
Socialists who have supported Premier 
Kerensky and the anti-war Bolsheviki. 
Deprived of this last support, the Ker- 
ensky Government, which, it must be 
remembered, is the only Russian Gov- 
ernment which any other nation has 
yet recognized, disappeared from the 


Perplexing 
Russia 


political situation. The Bolsheviki seem 
to have gained control of Moscow, after 
a bloody street fight and some damage 
to the Kremlin and other historic build- 
ings struck by artillery fire. General 
Kaledines and his Cossacks have seized 
coal fields upon which Petrograd de- 
pends for its fuel supply and have pre- 
vented provision wagons from entering 
the city. In whose behalf General Ka- 
ledines is carrying on this siege does 
not yet appear certain. There is a ru- 
mor that the Cossacks and other con- 
servative Russian elements have turned 
to the Grand Duke Nicholas and pro- 
pose to restore the Romanoff dynasty 
in his person. All confirmation of this 
report, however, is lacking. Finland is 
in the hands of the extreme independ- 
ence party with the aid of the Russian 
Bolsheviki. There is, however, no Fin- 
nish Government, unless civil war is a 
government, for at least half of the 
Finnish people are in open revolt 
against the rule of the Bolsheviki. 
Over the seething caldron of anarchy 
which is Russia the Bolsheviki “Gov- 
ernment” at Petrograd has little con- 
trol. Their party has already been split 
into factions even in the capital. They 
are devoting themselves mainly to the 
task of securing an immediate peace and 
have proposed a general armistice, not 
between’ Russia and Germany alone but 
among all the belligerents. But since the 
Entente Allies refuse to recognize them 
as the real Government of Russia and 
since the Central Powers seem afraid 
to treat with them, fearing that any 
peace they could make would be over- 
turned by the next party that got into 
power, there is little hope or danger of 
a speedy peace by this channel. The 
revolutionist Government has ordered 
the recall from the front of the Ukrain- 
jan regiments, numbering about 360,000 
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DELEGATES OF CHURCH UNITY 


The Federation of French Protestant churches has sent over to this country two military chaplains 

to urge the coéperation of Protestant churches here and in France. Chaplain Georges Lauga was 

an ambulance attendant and later chaplain at Verdun, where he was wounded. Chaplain Victor 
Monod served at the Dardanelles and at Salonica 


men. This move greatly weakens the 
Russian defensive front and gives the 
Germans full opportunity to occupy 
such parts of southwestern Russia as 
they can spare the men to garrison. 


Swiss Pacifists Altho Switzerland is 
: one of the few regions 
Riot in Europe still neu- 
tral and at peace, this fact has not 
saved the little republic from anti- 
militarist riots. The city of Ziirich has 
lately been the scene of pitched battles 
between the police and a pacifist mob. 
The trouble began with a public meet- 
ing at which radical orators urged their 
hearers to promote peace by refusing 
to serve in the Swiss army or to afford 
it supplics. Since compulsory military 
service exists by Swiss law this propa- 
ganda was directly treasonable. Fired 
by stirring speeches, the mob marched 
thru the streets, smashed the windows 
of a munitions factory that was pro- 
ducing goods for Germany, compelled 
another factory to shut down and 
wrecked the offices of a local newspaper. 
Of course many arrests were made. The 
following night another mob, singing 
the Socialist “war song” L’Internation- 
ale, attacked the prison to rescue the ar- 
rested rioters. The police repulsed them 
with sabers, revolvers and a machine 
gun. Finally the outbreak was put down, 
not without some bloodshed on both 
sides, and the city placed under martial 
law. 


, The fact that the inter- 
The Mexican est of the American 

Mess public has of late 
months been withdrawn from Mexican 
problems to European does not mean 
that our sister republic to the south 
has at last attained peace within her 
borders. The Government of President 
Carranza seems, indeed, to have kept 
in power with unexpected tenacity. But 
there are still wide tracts of the Mex- 
ican countryside which do not recog- 
nize Carranza’s authority, especially in 
the north, where Villa’s armed raiders 
have managed to avoid capture and 


have succeeded in outwitting or out- 
fighting most of the punitive expedi- 
tions sent against them. 

On November 14 a Mexican force un- 
der General Cordova crost the national 
boundary and surrendercd to American 
troops stationed near Presidio, Texas. 
They had been forced to evacuate the 
border town of Ojinaga by a large 
army under the personal command of 
Villa. About three hundred Mexicans 
surrendered to the Americans and some 
two hundred more were either killed 
or captured by Villa’s men. Only a few 
of Villa’s command were killed in the 
fight; the attacking force having the 
advantage of numbers and of surprize. 
After the victory, Villa, who appre- 
ciates the value of publicity as well as 
any guerrilla leader in history, issucd 
a personal statement to the press, pro- 
claiming the purity of his patriotism, 
claiming credit for humane treatment 
of prisoners and challenging the Car- 
ranzista General Francisco Murguia 
to personal combat. 


Eight thousand dcle- 
gates, from evcry coun- 
ty in Minnesota and 
from the neighboring statcs, gathered 
in St. Paul for a patriotic rally intend- 
ed to put the Northwest ineffaceably on 
the map. Resolutions urging ‘the Gov- 
ernment to scnd “an overwhelming 
force” to Eyrope, approving the Presi- 
dent’s statements of our national aims, 
condemning the pacifist minority in the 
House and the Senate, and desiring pu>- 
lic authorities “to strike down disloy- 
alty, sedition and treason wherever and 
whenever they raise thcir ugly heads,” 
were passed without dissent. Senators 
Knute Nelson and Frank Kellogg made 
patriotic addresses, and T. P. O’Con- 
nor, one of the leaders of the Irish Na- 
tionalists in the British House of Com- 
mons, explained why evcry lover of 
Irish freedom should throw his whole 
soul into the war on the side of the En- 
tente Allies. The meeting voted to or- 
ganize a permanent “America First 


The Patriotic 
Northwest 


Association” and elected F. W. Murphy, 
of Wheaton, Minnesota, its president. 

President Wi!son was unable to come, 
but he sent a letter of regret in which 
he approved the purpose of these rep- 
resentatives “of that western empire in 
which the sons of all sections of Amer- 
ica and the stocks of all the nations of 
Europe have made the prairie and the 
forest the home of a new race and the 
temple of a new faith.” He prophesied 
that American determination would 
“meke the masters of Germany rue the 
day they unmasked their purpose and 
challenged our republic.” 

Railroads Leave It The railroad — 

All to Wilson utives have decid- 

ed to entrust the 
whole problem of wages and rate in- 
creascs to the Fcderal Government. The 
letter sent by Fairfax Harrison, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
American Railway Association, to 
Judge Chambcrs, chairman of the 
United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, may mark the beginning 
of a new era in the relation existing 
between the nation and big business: 

We confirm what we said to you this 
morning in reply to your inquiry as to 
what will be the attitude of the railre ids 
with respect to the manner of settlement 
of any demands for increases in pay or 
changes in working conditions which dur- 
ing the war may be made upon them by 
employees, 

Speaking for all the railroads today, we 
reiterate our belief in and general accept- 
ance of the principle of arbitration. In the 
midst of war we are, however, prepared to 
go further. As no interruption of continu- 
ous railroad operation can be _ tolerated 
under war conditions we are ready, should 
sny crisis now arise, unreservedly to place 
our interests in the hands of the President 
for protection and for disposition as he 
may determine is necessary in the public 
interest. 

The statement issued by the Brother- 
hood chiefs after a conference with the 
President is also very reassuring in its 
tone: “They fully realize that the most 
serious thing that could occur during 
the conduct of the war would be any 
interruption of railroad transportation 
and they are determined to do every- 
thing within reason to avoid such inter- 
ruption.” The labor men disclaim any 
intention to improve their position at 
the expense of the national interests 
but des‘re “‘an inc~ease in present rates 
that will meet half at least of the in- 
crease in cost of those things which 
they are compelled to purchase.” The 
railroad executives hope that in case 
the demands of the unions for revised 
wage schedules are granted, the Gov- 
ernment will make good the loss to the 
companies by permitting a further in- 
crease in freight rates. The higher 
freight rates granted in June have al- 
ready, it is claimed, been absorbed by 
the increased wages of the operatives. 

The demands of the war have bur- 
dened the railroads very heavily. From 
the beginning of August to November 
12 they moved 1,200,000 soldiers to 
training camps, cantonments and ports 
of embarkation. This necessitated the 
use of 2750 special trains. The rail- 
roads are bringing to the training 
camps at present about 75,000 carloads 
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of supplies a month. In order to give 
the right of way to the most necessary 
transportation, the Railroads’ War 
Board has compiled a list of non-essen- 
tial commodities which should not be 
transported to the detriment of muni- 
tions of war, coal and other essentials. 


Unhyphenated The Buffalo conven- 
Labor tion of the American 
Federation of Labor 
was the scene of a dramatic struggle 
between patriots and disloyalists in 
which the latter found themselves in 
an insignificant minority. The test came 
thru the introduction of a resolution to 
approve the action of Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the Federation, in 
organizing the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy. After a three- 
hours’ debate, in which the anti-war 
delegates had full opportunity to pre- 
sent their side of the case, the voie 
was taken. Out of a total of 450 delc- 
gates only fiftcen opposed the resolu- 
tion and only the Ladies’ Garment 
Workcrs’ Union, under the leadership 
of Rose Shapiro of New York, refused 
to vote either way. What was of even 
greater significance, the delegatcs sup- 
porting President Gompers represent- 
ed, for the most part, the larger unions. 
According to labor custom, the delc- 
gates did not cast individual votes but 
were credited with “blocks” of votes 
varying in number with the size of the 
unions which they represented. Count- 
ing in this way, the resolution was car- 
ried by a majority of 21,579 to 402. 
Delegate Barnes of Philadelphia began 
the debate against the resolution; and 
he cast against it part of the vote of 
the Cigarmakcrs. Among the other anti- 
war leaders were Joseph Cannon of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, John 
Burke of the Pu!p and Paper Makers, 
Cornclius Foley of the Bartenders, and 
a few-representativcs from some of the 
New York clothing tradcs unions. Many 
dclegates from the powerful unions 
pledged their active loyalty to the coun- 
try, but the speech of the occasion was 
made by President Gompers. He said 
in part: 

President Wilson and the members of his 
Cabinet were peace-loving men. I know of 
no militarist in their number. But now 
they are fighting men, and I publicly de- 
clare now that I am a fighting man and 
will continue to fight for the country to 
which I owe all, the country which I love 
and in which my hopes and aspirations are 
bound up. I propose to do a man’s duty 
in helping to make this war the last war 
of this world. All my energies shall be laid 
at the feet of America and of our allies 
to do what I can toward the establishment 
of democracy, even in Germany. 


President Wilson has 
proclaimed new and 
very drastic regula- 
tions restricting the freedom of the en- 
emy alicns now resident in the United 
States. By the terms of the proclama- 
tion male subjects of the German Em- 
pire of fourteen years and upward are 
forbiddcn to approach within a hun- 
dred yards of any canal; or of any 
wharf, picr or dock used by large ves- 
sels engaged in trade other than fish- 
ing; or of any warehouse, elevator, rail- 
road terminal or other storage place on 


A Cold Winter 
for the Spy 





the waterfront near wharves, piers or 
docks. The Attorney General is empow- 
ered at his discretion to proclaim sim- 
ilar prohibited areas near railroad de- 
pots, yards and terminals. No enemy 
alien is allowed to navigate the terri- 
torial waters of the United States (that 
is, within the three mile limit from the 
shoreline) except on public ferries. No 
enemy alien is allowed to use an air- 
plane, balloon or airship. The District 
of Columbia and the Panama Canal 
Zone are closed to aliens of enemy na- 
tionality, and those now resident there 
must leave at once. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to compel enemy 
aliens to register and carry identifica- 
tion cards. 


Some of our readers may 
Coal Badly well have been surprized 

Wanted at the double fact that 
the coal production of the United States 
has greatly increased in recent months 
and that ever since we entered the 
Great War the nation has been wor- 
ricd more by the fear of a coal shortage 
than by any other economic prob- 
lem. Fuel Administrator Garfield an- 
nounces that the annual output of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal in the 
United States has increased by 50,- 
000,000 tons thru the efforts of the 
Fuel Administration and other public 
agencies, state and national, and yet 
there is a “deficit” equally large which 
must still be made up either by further 
increase of production or by a decrease 


in the amount of coal consumed. The 
explanation of this seeming contradic- 
tion is that our entrance into the war 
has increased the demand for coal by 
about 100,000,000 tons. Munitions 
plants, now running twenty-four hours 
a day, are using up enormous quanti- 
ties. The Bethlehem Steel Company, to 
select one example from many, is using 
twelve times as many tons of coal as 
a year ago. The coal directly required 
by the army and navy has increased 
since last year by 300 per cent. The 
railroads, also, are needing more coal 
than ever before on account of the in- 
creased volume of traffic. 

In two directions economy is possible. 
In the first place, the Fuel Administra- 
tion may restrict the supply to non- 
essential industries; that is, industries 
not contributing to the carrying on of 
the war. There is no desire to starve 
any form of business out of existence, 
but naturally those which are most di- 
rectly related to the national defense 
will be first served when the coal is 
“passed around.” Another way in which 
coal may be saved is by conserving the 
supply in the home. No small part of 
the coal production of the country is 
burned in stoves and furnaces for do- 
mestic purposes, and much of this is 
wasted thru carelessness. Houscholders 
can perform a most useful service to 
the nation by taking care that no coal 
is uselessly or needlessly spent in their 
homes. 




















Press Illustrating 


HIT—OR MISS? 


An aeroplane’s two attempts to destroy an important pier. The first bomb missed, but the next 
one fell true. The photographs were taken from another aeroplane near by 











UNITED WE STAND 


HE proverbial weakness of allies 

is due to inferior power of con- 

centration. “Exclusiveness of 

purpose,” said Napoleon, “is the 
secret of great successes,” and exclu- 
siveness of purpose by a league of sov- 
ereign states, each with its own inter- 
ests to consult and its own resources to 
conserve, is difficult to attain. But-we 
have seen Serbia overrun, Rumania 
crushed, Russia driven into anarchy, 
the Gallipoli failure, and now Italy de- 
feated, under a system which left each 
to pursue its independent measures and 
in which no real codrdination of the 
several forces has existed. 

An international council, if made up, 
as recently proposed, of military and 
political representatives, with adminis- 
trative and not executive functions, does 
not seem likely to better matters. It is 
axiomatic that debating societies cannot 
win wars. All experience teaches that 
the power to concentrate must be wield- 
ed by unit control, and this whether 
the various coérdinated activities be 
those of a single nation or several na- 
tions. Last winter we decided that we 
did not want a Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War to supervise the military 
acts of the President. For like, and in- 
deed stronger, reasons an international 
synod to oversee the military plans and 
acts of several independent executives 


' seems of even greater futility. On the 
: other hand, an international conference 
charged with finding out how most ef- 


fectively to pool and codrdinate the al- 
lied forces and with selecting a supreme 
head to direct their energies is now a 
plain and urgent necessity. 


E sole object of war is the disrup- 

tion and destruction of the organized 
forces of the enemy, and that can be 
done by but one means—battle. The bat- 
tle with the submarine has been going 
on since the present war began. The 
maximum of German U-boat activity 
has been declining for the last few 
weeks. The German sailors are mutiny- 
ing against being sent to craft which 
depart but do not come back. There are 
symptoms of weakening, even among 
the most determined advocates of under- 
water ruthlessness. The venom of Von 
Tirpitz seems less virulent and much 
abated, there is a mournful note in the 
outgivings of the conservative Persius, 
and the ever blatant Reventlow is now 


, vociferous by his silence. The British 


Admiralty, altho asserting that forty or 
fifty per cent of the submarines infest- 


. ing the danger zone have been sunk, is 


2 


apparently apprehensive of something 
up the German sleeve, and deprecates 
too hasty rejoicings, and our Navy De- 
partment concludes that while the 
U-boat “has not proved the decisive 
factor, it is still a serious one, of course, 
and cannot be underestimated.” 
Whatever may be the cause of the 
present diminution of the U-boat activi- 
ties, they may be expected to bear some 
relation to the need for them. If, at any 
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time, the numbers of men or the quan- 
tities of munitions sent across the ocean 
should be suddenly increased, and es- 
pecially if either were known to be 
massed in unusually large ships, spe- 
cial preparation might be anticipated, 
and in that case the ordinary freight or 
passenger vessels or similar tonnage 
sunk by submarines during the prepa- 
ration period would naturally fall off. 


— promenade of the German fleet in 
the Baltic was a timely maneuver 
ingeniously calculated to divert the Teu- 
tonic mind from socialism, hunger and 
the mutinies, to show that the ships 
could do something even if bottled, and 
to set the stage for further happenings, 
some of which have taken place. The 
capture of the islands at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Riga consolidated the Ger- 
man grip on the city, besides releasing 
portions of the army which “retreated” 
into Italy. At the outbreak of the war 
Russia had building four 28,000-ton 
battle-cruisers, which should have been 
finished long ago, and four others com- 
pleted and less formidable, but still 
good vessels. What has become of them 
is not apparent. Presumably they are, 
as hitherto, in Cronstadt. Why they did 
not attack the German vessels is prob- 
ably explained by the civil disorders. 
The fourteen year old “Slava” never- 
theless made a brave fight, and sank 
gloriously. The Germans have since 
leisurely invested Helsingfors and oc- 
cupied the Aland Islands, which are in 
persuasive proximity to Stockholm 
should Sweden hereafter be forced to 
decide as to her future neutrality. The 
real question, however, is on the unused 
new Russian ships. If the Russians can- 
not utilize them, a unit control of the 
Allied navies can. 

Naturally, the Baltic operations have 
caused the renewal of a popular demand 
in England that the British fleet—to 
use the current idiom—get busy. At the 
beginning of the war it was estimated 
that its total force exceeded that of the 
German array by sixty per cent. The 
Admiralty has recently announced that 
its displacement has increased from 
2,400,000 tons to 4,104,000 tons, and its 
personnel from 146,000 men to 390,000 
men. Further details are not given, 
other than that the number of mine 
sweepers and auxiliary patrols has risen 
from 18 to 3366. This deliverance has 
seemingly rather augmented the desire 
for offensive action against the Ger- 
mans than lessened it. But to all argu- 
ments the steady official answer is “It 
is impossible.” The North Sea bases 
wherein the German fleet is harbored, 
we are told, in general terms, are elab- 
orately mined and tremendously forti- 
fied, and besides are to a great extent 
self-defensive, because the endless shoals 
and sand-banks and the tortuous pas- 
sages between them are constantly 
changing, so that with sea-marks and 
beacons removed pilotage is full of peril. 
As for going into the Baltic to mect 


the fleet which is wreaking its will on 
Russia, it is pointed out that the nar- 
row channels in the Danish Archipel- 
ago and between Denmark and Sweden 
are neutral waters, are themselves 
mined, and any military forcing of 
them would involve the capture of the 
adjacent islands, with consequent prov- 
ocation of more wars. It is further 
argued that the invading vessels imme- 
diately on their emergence from these 
channels would have to encounter the 
concentrated German battlcships from 
Kiel, which would overwhelm them one 
by one before they could reach an area 
in which they could deploy. That is the 
conclusion, be it observed, of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, echoed by Vice-Admiral 
Sims. Either these authorities know ex- 
actly why it is impossible, or they don’t. 
If they don’t, the matter is one of opin- 
ion, in which others may differ; if they 
do, as all the naval strategy is not 
locked in official breasts, a more com- 
plete elucidation of the military condi- 
tions at the bases, than is summed up 
in the present general assertions of their 
impregnability, might result usefully, 
and certainly could impart no informa. 
tion to the enemy. The decision is plainly 
one for unit control. 

In any event, it has long since been 
recognized that it is the achieving of 
the impossible which marks the highest 
military genius. Fifty-three years ago 
the foreign newspapers teemed with 
technical demonstrations of the utter 
impossibility of seven frail wooden 
ships, as many weak gunboats, and 
some primitive monitors passing a heav- 
ily armed fort literally within stone’s 
throw of its guns, over thickly planted 
mines in order to encounter the then 
strongest ironclad afloat, and after that 
proceed fifteen miles up a bay and far 
from their base of supplies, and there 
capture a city. But Farragut did it. And 
because he did it, people are wondering 
now whether it is more dangerous for 
the colossal dreadnaughts of today to 
attack the German defenses at Wil- 
helmshaven than for the “Hartford” 
and her mates to challenge Forts Gaines 
and Morgan guarding Mobile, and the 
mines which sent the “Tecumseh” 
plunging to the bottom in the very ag- 
ony of the fight, and to defy the sup- 
posedly impregnable “Tennessee.” Ome- 
lets cannot be made without breaking 
eggs. There are two great naval watch- 
words: “England expects every man 
to do his duty,” and “Damn the tor- 
pedoes—go ahead.” The last is Ameri- 
can. 


ger following her traditions, keeps 
her fine fleet, save some destroyers re- 
ported in the North Sea, at home guard- 
ing the Asiatic coast, as Brazil is hence- 
forward guarding the South American. 
Is that the best disposition of this great 
force? And of the French navy and its 
whereabouts, little has been made pub- 
lic. It has done its share in protecting 
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the Mediterranean; it has sent its de- 
stroyers to work in the danger zone; it 
had vessels in the Adriatic, and it lost 
a battleship in the Dardanelles. Should 
the German fleet finally decide to risk 
its fortunes in a general action, the 
warships of France will doubtless take 
part in it, with brave men to fight them 
in a way worthy of their navy’s splen- 
did record and the great name of Suf- 
fren. But if French naval critics are to 
be trusted, many betterments must be 
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made. The curse of political interfer- 
ence, the absence of any continuous con- 
structive policy for long periods of time, 
the constant changes in ships, guns and 
armor, and indeed in about every detail 
have worked their inevitable conse- 
quences. “The workmen who build our 
fleet are the same who worked on the 
tower of Babel,” bitterly writes one of 
the first of French naval strategists, 
who pictures the “debauch of novelty 
that has cost us one hundred and twen- 
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ty-eight different projectiles.” “A 
French Minister of Marine,” he adds, 
“contemplating all this disorder, called 
out ‘Our fleet is a fleet of samples.’ The 
phrase, struck like a coin from the die, 
has remained—the thing also.’’* 

This was written five years before 
the war. If there has not been unreport- 
ed and radical revolutionizing in the in- 
terval, the [Continued on page 431 


*“The Genius of Naval Warfare, I, Strategy.” 
Commander R. Daveluy, French Navy, 251-255. 
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THE PEOPLE’S CHANCE IN JAPAN 


BY DR. G. ETSUJIRO UYEHARA 


VICE-CHAIRMAN, PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION OF JAPAN TO 


N 1890 the political system of Ja- 

pan was, legally speaking, sud- 

denly transformed from an abso- 

lute monarchy to a parliamentary 
systcm of government by the proclama- 
tion of a constitution and the establish- 
ment of an executive body known as the 
cabinet, a judiciary system subordinate 
to it after the continental European 
system, and a legislative body known 
as the Diet after the Prussian pattern; 
and thus Japan obtained a form of par- 
liamentary government nearly thirty 
years ago. 

However, the form of government in 
Japan before that time was really 
rather an oligarchy in its nature than 
» an absolute monarchy; that is to say, 
the real power of government in Japan 
was in the hands of a few officials 
usually known to the western people as 
the makers of modern Japan, and as a 
matter of fact, the Emperor himself 
has never exercized in person the real 
political powers, so that even before the 
proclamation of the constitution the 
monarchy of Japan was not absolute, in 
the real sense of the term, and as far 
as the Emperor was concerned, he had 
been for many centuries occupying 2 
political position similar to the consti- 
tutional King of England. Particularly, 
the Mciji Emperor, known to the west- 
ern people as Mutsuhito, being one of 
the wisest and the greatest rulers among 
all the crowncd heads of the world, did 
not assume in fact any real political 
power, and always acted upon the ad- 
vice of the makers of Modern Japan. 
Therefore, it may be properly said that 
he was, if not in form, in actuality, a 
constitutional or a limited monarch, 
even before the establishment of a con- 
stitutional system of government. Thus 
the real nature of the government in 
Japan before and after the proclama- 
tion of the constitution has not changed 
much as far as the real political power 
of the country is concerned; and this 
being the case, tho the form of govern- 
ment has been changed by the constitu- 
tion, the real working of the govern- 
ment remaincd practically unchanged 
for many years after the establishment 
of the Diet. 

It is needless to say that in a real 
parliamentary government the ultimate 
sovereign powcr of state must be vested 
in the legislative body of the country, 
whether it is unicameral or a bi- 
cameral system. The legislative body in 
Japan is a bi-camcral system, one cham- 
_ ber known as the House of Peers, more 
or less similar to the House of Lords 
of Great Britain, and the other known 
as the House of Representatives, more 
or less corresponding to the House of 
Commons. In Great Britain the minis- 
try is responsible to Parliament, where- 
as in our country the cabinet ministers 
are not responsible to the Diet; that is 
to say, the real power of state in Japan 
is still in the hands of the cabinet mini- 
isters, and not in the legislative body. 
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So, in Japan the government is still 
parliamentary in form, but not in 
reality. 

However, for the last thirty years the 
people of Japan, particularly the polit- 
cal parties, have been constantly strug- 
gling to establish real parliamentary 
government and make the cabinet min- 
isters responsible to the Diet. It is in- 
teresting to observe that recent hap- 
penings now clearly show that the po- 
litical tide is rapidly drifting toward a 
real parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. In order to explain the real sig- 
nificance of recent political happenings 
in Japan I take one instance. 

It must be understood that by the 
constitution of Japan the treaty mak- 
ing power is vested in the hands of the 
cabinet ministers, or in other words, 
they exercize it in the name of the Em- 
peror as a part of the executive power. 
So up to a few months ago all the for- 
eign relations were handled usually by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and at 
critical times often with the advice of 
the so-called Elder Statesmen, the sur- 
vivors of the makers of modern Japan. 
And as a matter of fact, the legislative 
body of Japan has no power over mat- 
ters concerning foreign affairs except 
the power of criticism. Here in the 
United States the Senate has the power 
of ratification of all treaties, and the 
British Parliament controls, tho indi- 
rectly, all foreign affairs of the state, 
but our Diet can do nothing directly 
with matters relating to foreign affairs. 
Indeed, as I already stated, our consti- 
tution does not give the Diet the treaty 
making power, and our government is 
irresponsible to it. 


HIS great European war, produc- 

ing many difficult international com- 
plications, necessitated Japan’s adopting 
a more or less popular form of govern- 
ment. The great pressure from within 
and without made all statesmen and pol- 
iticians of Japan gradually think of the 
necessity of making the government 
stronger, if not more efficient, especially 
in reference to its dealings of foreign 
affairs. The Elder Statesmen them- 
selves became conscious of the declining 
of their power and prestige, and con- 
sented to instituting, tho temporarily, 
an advisory board of foreign affairs. As 
a result, there was established last May 
the Gaiko Chosakwai, the Council of 
Foreign Affairs, which occupies practi- 
cally the same position held by our 
Elder Statesmen for many years, and 
takes all the foreign affairs into its 
own hands. 

Legally speaking, this Council of 
Foreign Affairs is merely an advisory 
body of the Emperor, particularly in 
matters concerning foreign affairs, but 
it is so organized that it may initiate 
our foreign policies, at least for the 
time being, and advise or direct the 
cabinet ministers to carry them into ef- 
fect in the name of the Emperor. This 
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advisory body consists of ten members, 
four cabinet ministers and six outsiders. 
The most noticeable fact is that two of 
the greatest leaders of the political par- 
ties in Japan have seats in it, and this 
is a most unusual thing in Japanese 
politics. Formerly all bureaucratic of- 
ficials and Elder Statesmen were al- 
ways trying to create a chasm between 
the Emperor and the poitical parties, in 
order to keep the powers of the state in 
their own hands in the name of the 
Emperor; but now it is interesting to 
note that the pressure created by this 
great European war from within and 
without has forced our bureaucratic of- 
ficials and the Elder Statesmen to con- 
sent to let the leaders of the political 
parties approach and come directly in 
contact with the throne, and take seats 
in this advisory board, the Council of 
Foreign Affairs. 


HIS is a radical change, the like of 

which has never before occurred in 
Japanese politics. The lIcaders of the 
political parties now become advisers of 
the Emperor, and this means that the 
great gap which hitherto existed be- 
tween the throne and the legislative 
body is partially bridged. Formerly, 
some conservative pcople of Japan 
thought it blasphemy that the people, or 
the leaders of political parties repre- 
senting the people, should come directly 
in contact with the throne or the divine 
personage of the Emperor. However, 
this superstition is now almost com- 
pletely swept away. 

Yet, strange to say, the political sig- 
nificance of such radical development of 
political institutions in Japan, which al- 
most amounts to a revolution, is not 
fully realized even by the people of 
Japan themselves, for it occurred quiet- 
ly soon after the great stir of the gen- 
eral election last April. Of course, it 
still remains to be seen whether this 
development has permanency or is a 
momentary affair; but it is quite prob- 
able that this Council of Foreign Af- 
fairs will remain and be active as a 
most influential and strong initiative 
power of our foreign policies until the 
conclusion of the peace treaty after this 
great world war. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that as 
to her foreign policies, Japan is a most 
misunderstood countrv; and there are 
many reasons for this. One of the 
causes for this is due to the fact that 
all the foreign policies of Japan were 
hitherto carried out by a few persons 
behind a screen. It is very probable 
that the influence of Mr. Inukai and 
Mr. Hara, two of the strongest and 
most influential leaders in the Council 
of Foreign Affairs, will play a consid- 
able part in shaping Japan’s future 
foreign policies, for it is now their con- 
structive period and will likely lead 
Japan more strongly toward her indus- 
trial and economic development than to- 
ward her imperialistic expansion. 
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THE RUSSIAN 
TRIANGLE 


There are three factors 
in the revolutionary 
tangle of new Russia: 
the Bolsheviki, pacif- 
ism and labor propa- 
gandists, whose leaders 
(photographed at_ the 
left) are Nikolai Lenine 
and Leon Trotsky; the 
head of the Constitu- 
tional government and 
commander-in-chief of 
the armies, Premier 
Kerensky (at the 
right) ; and the Russian 
soldiers, whose support 
will bring temporary, 
perhaps permanent 
success to either side 


NIKOLAI LENINE AND LEON TROTSKY PREMIER KERENSKY 
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Paul Thompson 
A NEW TRADE 
THE BLIND 
The possibilities of work 
for blinded men and women 
have been meager in the 
past: cane-seating chairs 
or playing the piccolo on 
street corners were the 
most common. But with the 
stimulus of wounded sol- 
diers needing remunerative 
work several successful ear- 
periments have been made 
in finding occupations for 
the blind. One of the best, 
perhaps, has been carried 
out at the factory of the 
Crocker, Wheeler Company 
in New Jersey, where 
twenty blind men and 
women wind armature coils 


FOR 


SELF-SUPPORTING AT LAST 
One of the workmen who has _ been 
blind from birth. His specialty is wind- 
ing the mica strips which must he 
exactly edge to edge so as to fuse evenly 
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The first blind workmen to learn wind- 
ing were taught by Dr. Wheeler, whose 
idea it was to use them in his factory 


WINDING 
ARMATURES 
To give blind soldiers 
from the armies of our 
Allies a chance in his fac- 
tory is the next step in 
Dr. Wheeler’s plan. The 
demand for skilled work- 
ers at armature winding 
is far in eacess of the 
supply and Dr. Wheeler’s 
experiments have already 
proved, not only that 
blind people can _ be 
taught the work, but that 
their dependence on touch 
achieves a smoothness 
and precision in the coils 
decidedly above the aver- 
age. The blind workers 
are paid by the piece and 
all earn a living wage 


THE CHAMPION WINDER 
Instead of pulling the strip thru at arm’s 
length for each turn he has worked out 
a thumb and wrist movement that saves 
nearly two-thirds of the time and energy 
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WITH THE COLORS 
Men in every branch of the service are represented by this big flag of honor hung by the Prudential Life Insurance Co. in New York 











WHICH IS THE SIDE-ISSUE? 


A PROFESSIONAL WOMAN’S EXPERIMENT AT KEEPING HOUSE 


had said for a good while that if 

dresses only fastened in front, I 

should go and live by myself in an 

apartment—and in 1913 dresses 
began to fasten in front. I did continue 
to board for a year after that, having 
a considerable supply of 1912 (or still 
more remote) garments my inductions 
into which required the assistance of 
amiably disposed fellow-boarders and 
housemaids, but June, 1914, found me 
adrift, the result of my fatal gift for 
taking up with landladies who retire 
from business. While, on a blistering 
afternoon, I was sadly inspecting “back 
gallery rooms” and similar contracted 
quarters supposed to be adapted to the 
requirements of single ladies, I strolled 
into an apartment house. It was only 
the. recklessness which comes of the 
consciousness that your nose is shiny 
and the perspiration has gone thru 
your shirt-waist in the back that made 
me ask the spick-and-span janitor to 
show me the furnished apartments, and 
then examine the most expensive one zs 
minutely as if I could pay for it or 
fill it. After I had committed myself to 
certain comments on the kitchen range 
and the pattern of the bedroom win- 
down curtains, and was wondering how 
I ever was going to get out, I said, as 
airily as you can with a shiny nose, 
that it was very attractive in many 
ways, but that I hardly cared for on2 
quite so large—I—wasn’t married, and 
one person didn’t really need five large 
rooms and a bath. 

Jerry is a clever negro, and I think 
he had sized me up correctly from the 
moment I was pretending to know 
something about a gas range. He said, 
without the slightest visible diminu- 
tion of respect, that there was a suite 
on the other side of the house that he 
believed would be just what I wanted. 

It was—and I could pay the price. I 
could hardly believe that an apartment 
with a real, for-true sitting-room, and 
electric lights and gas and heat and 
vacuum-cleaning and electric bells and 
perennial hot water were all within the 
reach of one who had looked ahead thru 
a long vista of back gallery rooms and 
callers entertained in corners of board- 
ing-house parlors until her sixty-fifth 
birthday and the Carnegie Foundation 
should set her free to divide the even- 
ing of her days between the homes of 
her married sister and brother. But it 
was, and in September following I 
moved in. 


XCEPT for some fearful premoni- 

tions (quite unnecessary) of diffi- 
culty respecting milk and ice, it had not 
occurred to me as differing greatly from 
previous removals; but I soon found 
that in public estimation it did differ 
widely. My friends did not all express 
equal horror at the thought of meals 
prepared and a carpet-sweeper and 
dustless mop wielded by my own fair 
and hitherto lady-like hands, but all 
were equally fervid in depicting the 
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BY THE BACHELOR MAID 








If you already know the Bachelor 
Maid as an occasional contributor to 
I'he Independent of keen and enter- 
taining criticisms on feminism and 
education, this new development in her 
interests will surprize—perhaps amuse 
you. It’s an omen—so they say—when 
a Bachelor Maid discovers charm in 
housework. And while she still insists 
on putting the School-ma’am view- 
point first, the Bachelor Maid permits 
herself a very interesting dissertation 
here on the hitherto unconsidered prob- 
lem of matrimony.—TuHE  EDbITor. 




















desolation of “sitting down to meals 
alone,” and similarly confident that I 
“would get sick of it.” 

Even those who regarded the under- 
taking with no outward show of un- 
kindness wondered “how I could find 
the time,” and still others, who had 
hailed certain of my writings as the 
Evangel of a New Light, reproachfully 
declared that my practise had squarely 
contradicted my preaching. There were 
still other few who gloricd in my step 
as one which in a small way had solved 
a problem. Mainly in response to these 
last two classes I now take my pen in 
hand. 

I think I have omitted to state that 
my “suite” is kitchenless. It was de- 
signed, in truth, as a habitation for un- 
attached ladies or gentlemen who would 
go out for their meals. As a means te- 
ward peace I did not dispute my clamor- 
ous friends when they said that I too 
would at least go out for my dinners. 
I knew that I should not—except when 
they and others invited me. For I saw 
nothing to prevent my attaching the h*‘- 
tle gas stove upon which I had made 
fudge and boiled my tea-kettle too many 
boarding-house years not to know its 
possibilities. And while I was contem- 
plating the purchase of its duplicate, a 
dear friend presented me a most ador- 
able electric grill, within whose diminu- 
tive compass—something like 6x7x10 
inches—it is possible to have three 
things cooking at once. With this com- 
bined gas and electric apparatus I can 
serve a five or six course dinner, and I 
have—to guests. I eat on a folding to- 
ble, spread regularly three times a day 
in my living-room. For I do not eat out 
of a paper sack, nor do I breakfast on 
crackers and‘ milk from the top of my 
trunk. When not in use, the table just 
fits a nook behind the wardrobe. My 
great-grandmother’s beautiful blue 
china had been given to me long ago, 
and silver spoons have been comirg 
my way at intervals thru life, even if 
one was conspicuous in my mouth at 
birth. Only the year before an aunt 
with the same name as my own had 
left me the most of her silver, all aptly 
engraved, and, of course, I had books 
and pictures and “pretty things,” so 
that “setting up housekeeping” really 
cost me very little. 


As to ice. That, with no kitchen, had 
worried me just a bit, being a consid- 
eration inseparable from milk and but- 
ter and other food fundamentals. Did 
you ever see a nursery refrigerator? I 
never had until, quite providentially, a 
young couple in my last boarding-house 
had a baby. Thru them I discovered the 
nursery refrigerator. It looks like a 
somewhat magnified cake box, and you 
ean carry it in your arms. But it holds 
ice, and a lot of other things bcsides. 
Furthermore, it does not drip. Every 
morning before I set out for my pro. 
fessional duties I also sct out the re- 
frigerator for the iceman. I return in 
the early afternoon to find it duly filled, 

Now with cook stoves that do not 
“smut,” and can be put in a cupboard 
when not in use, and a refrigerator that 
you don’t have to keep a pan under 
(and forget to empty), it is perfectly 
obvious that you can cook in the parlor, 
or anywhere, without the least excuse 
for a “mess,” so I hope that that diffi- 
culty is settled to the silence of all scof- 
fers. The truth is, there is nothing es- 
sentially very dirty in housework, ex- 
cept that so many women do it in a 
dirty way. 


nN arises the question of time, 
wherein my distrustful friends did 
touch a real difficulty. It does take time 
to sweep and dust and wash dishes and 
cook, and I am the person who pub- 
lished words upon women’s deadly dis- 
sipation of their time in multifarious 
occupations, domestic especially. It does 
seem illogical on the face of it. But 
only on the face of it, I think. I have 
not kept a tabulated account of my time 
as I have of my money. Therefore, 
while I could give the figures to prove 
that I have lived more cheaply as well 
as more to my taste than when I 
boarded, I cannot give them to prove 
that I have spent no more time. Yet my 
very strong impression is that all the 
time that I now give to household duties 
went to other things just as remote 
from my “higher life” when I boarded. 
The previously mentioned carpet-sweep- 
er and cognate domestic implements af- 
ford a considerable proportion of the 
physical exercize that I formerly must 
deliberately set aside an hour to go 
out and “take.” 

My hours differ on different days of 
the week. When my schedule demands 
that I present myself for my profcs- 
sional duties at 8:15 a. m., I am rather 
likely to lock my door upon unwashed 
dishes and an unmade bed. But, ob- 
serve, the door is locked. And it does 
not take long to put things in order 
when I return. 

And I do not think it dismal to sit 
down to my meals alone! If earth can 
supply any more joyous sensation than 
freedom from the necessity of talking 
when you don’t want to, except freedom 
from the necessity of hearing others talk 
when you don’t [Continued on page 43? 
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A LITERARY WAR MAP OF VENETIA 
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and Asia Minor. 
Now the tide of 
war has swept 
into another re- 
gion rich in mem- 
ories of the past 
which we may |e ) 
wish to recall. PESCHIERA 
The Austro- 2)5 
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wonder if they 
will be rewarded 
for their sacrifice 
as the Aquileian 
women _ were. 
After the siege 
was over the city 
erected in their 
honor a_ temple 
“To the _ Bald- 
—.. & headed Venus.” 


Heaven helps 
them that help 
themselves, so it 


is not surprizing 
(fit that Belenus, god 








Goths, Vandals, 
Huns and Slavs 
entered the fer- 
tile valleys of the Piave and the Po. 
This, too, was the passage way between 
the eastern and western empires, be- 
tween Rome and Constantinople. Thru 
this door the Corsican attacked the Holy 
Roman Empire. Thru this door the Aus- 
trians withdrew when at last they left 
Italy in 1866. ; 

And thru this door General Cadorna 
has for three years striven to invade 
Austria. When first he crost the Aus- 
trian boundary on his way along the 
coast toward Triest he passed a village 
on the lagoon, too insignificant to be 
mentioned in the dispatches, yet which 
was one of the most wealthy and im- 
portant cities of the ancient word, 
Aquileia, Here where the Roman eagle 
perched a fortress was established to 
guard the uttermost march. It became 
a@ great seaport with several hundred 
thousand inhabitants, ranking third 
among the cities of the empire. But the 
silting of the Italian shore that has di- 
verted the big steamers from Venice to 
her parvenu rival, Triest, has shut in 
Aquileia and when the tourist wants to 
visit it he must take a switch-back rail- 
road from Cervignano or come in from 
Grado by a boat that the conscientious 
Baedeker condemns as dear, dirty and 
disobliging. Professor Freeman was one 
of those whose antiquarian zeal led him 
to this out-of-way spot, as he tells us in 
his “Subject and Neighbor Lands of 
Venice.” Of this region he says: “It 
was Venetian ages before the name of 
Venice was heard of in its present 
sense; it was Austrian long before the 
name of Austria was heard of in its 
present sense.” Here the East and the 
West, Austria and Neustria, came to- 
gether—and came in conflict. The name 


were, as this article 


The Land of Mars and the Muses. The invading Austro-German army, whose position is 
indicated by the heavy line, is crossing historic ground. Many of the places on this map 
shows, already sacred to the Italian patriot and to the tourist 


of Neustria has vanished from the map, 
but Austria has perpetually prest east- 
ward and now covers much more terri- 
tory than it should..The Italians also 
have been pressing eastward, for Gor- 
izia (or Gérz as we must call it this 
month) was a Slavic town and had 
largely become Italian before the war. 

But Aquileia, only ten miles west, 
founded by the Romans in B. C. 181 to 
shut out Balkan invaders, proved a 
trusty sentinel. It certainly earned its 
reputation when it stood off the Em- 
peror Maximinus in 238 A. D., for he 
was by all accounts a most redoubtable 
warrior, cight feet high and capable of 
eating thirty pounds of meat a day and 
washing it down with seven gallons of 
wine. (If you don’t believe it consult 
your Gibbon. I have cut down his fig- 
ures.) Anyhow, he was big enough to 
lick the Germans. But the patricians of 
Rome did not like the idea of being rulcd 
by a Thracian shepherd, so they set up 
three emperors in opposition, doubtless 
because they could not find any one 
man to match him. 

Maximinus crost the Julian Alps, 
but when he came to the Isonzo River 
he found, as did the Austrians a few 
weeks ago, that it had been swollen by 
its seven streams so as to be unford- 
able. He crost the river by means of a 
pontoon bridge made of hogsheads and 
then erected his engines against the 
walls of Aquileia. But the Aquileians 
put up an unexpected resistance. They 
showered Greek fire on the enemy and 
burned up his artillery. (This-is against 
the Hague rules, but of course they did 
not know that.) The city was short of 
rope for the catapults so the Aquileian 
women cut off their hair to make them. 


of the place, took 
part in person in 
the defense of the 
city just as St. 
George came to the rescue of the Brit- 
ish in their retreat from Mons as has 
been attested from English pulpits. 
Relief finally came thru the assassina- 
tion of the shepherd-king by emissaries 
of the Roman Senate. 

Not many years later Constantine 
II came over the Julian Alps into the 
province of Aquileia to fight his elder 
brother Constans for their father’s 
throne. But Constans feigned flight and 
drew the impetuous young man into a 
wood where he was ambuscaded and 
slain. 

Julian the Apostate, who tried to 
overthrew the cross, in which sign Con- 
stantine the Great had conquered, was 
halted at the frontier by the opposition 
of Aquileia, which held out with its 
traditional courage until the death of 
Constantius, the rival of Julian. But 
the Apostate had not time to carry out 
his plans for the revival of paganism, 
for shortly after he entered upon the 
conquest of Persia and met his death, 
as I have noted in my literary war-map 
of May 8, 1916, at Samara on the Ti- 
gris, which the British have now taken. 

But the glorious career of Aquileia, 
lasting over six hundred years, was soon 
to come to an end. Attila, King of the 
Huns, whom Kaiser Wilhelm holds up 
as a model to his soldiers, wiped it off 
the map in 452. Not, however, without 
a siege that taxed his patience to the 
uttermost. First the Aquileians broke 
the dykes and flooded the river delta 
just as the Italians did a few weeks 
ago. But the Huns made a dam out of 
the trees cut from the grove wherein 
had fallen Phaéton, earliest of avia- 
tors, while trying to loop the loop 
around the sun. [Continued on page 440 
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“SOMEWHAT BACK FROM THE VILLAGE STREET 
STANDS THE OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY SEAT” 
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THE CITY AND THE FARM 


YOUR PLACE IN YOUR TOWN 


N the occasion of a civic visit to 
() a flourishing but unorderly town 

of an Atlantic state, I was en- 
tertained at dinner by a former home 
neighbor who had been practising as a den- 
tist in this ambitious community for a dec- 
ade or more. He told me at length and in 
detail of the poor local government, of the 
“graft” at the city hall, of the low ideals 
of the men in power. After listening for 
a half hour to the unpleasant exposition, 
I remarked, “I should think you and 
other good citizens would vote out this 
bad crowd.” His reply was instant: “Oh. 
I never have voted here. My Bible study 
keeps me busy; I want nothing to do with 
politics!” 

This well-meaning man, who of course 
paid taxes and took without thought the 
benefits of citizenship, was only a perfunc- 
tory citizen, because he could not escape 
the money cost of citizenship. I think, too 
—as 1 told him—that he was only a per- 
functory Christian, failing to apply in his 
life Christ’s clear injunction to “render 
unto Cwsar the things that are Czsar’s,” 
spoken under a government of complete 
selfishness and imperialism, 

This man’s place in his town was as at 
least a half-voter, for the support of the 
evils he complained of. “He that is not 
with me is against me,” said the same holy 
good citizen of Judea who paid taxes and 
enjoined civic participation, while He was 
laying down the basis of “love your neigh- 
bor” government. 

In a recent election in the third city of 
the United States, a “fifty-fifty” ticket of 
good and bad men was elected, insuring 
several years of negative or inefficient gov- 
ernment, at a time when President Wil- 
son’s injunction that “War must not de- 
stroy civic efficiency” emphasized the neces- 
sity for positive and constructive advance. 
In that city about 320,000 men were el- 
igible to register for voting, but only 270.- 
000 did so. Of this number, 50,000 failed 
to vote. Thus there were a full hundred 
thousand civic slackers, who neglected 
their primary civic duty, requiring not 
more than an hour of their time, once a 
year. These sneak citizens are  ac- 
tually worse and more guilty than are the 
open forces of evil in Pennsylvania’s me- 
tropolis. Their place in their town is with 
the priest and the Levite who passed by. 
In the present world crisis, each of them 
gave some help to the German autocracy, 
for each of them is guilty, in condoning 
and permitting municipal inefficiency. of 
depleting the reserves which must support 
our fighting front. No one of them is hon- 
estly entitled to wave the stars and stripes 
or to sing the national hymn. 

There is a middle-states town, nestled 
among forested hills, and beautiful for sit- 
uation, in which I found several years ago. 
among other troubles, an almost complete 
lack of the facilities for recreation now 
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known to be absolutely necessary to pro- 
ductive citizenship. The councilmen and 
the burgess, all earnest men, were anxious 
to make some proper recreational provi- 
sion for which there was notable oppor- 
tunity. But they had no money, and a 
probing of the financial condition of the 
town disclosed an astonishing state of cor- 
porate insolvency. The legal debt limit had 
long been exceeded, and in addition, the 
council had floated many notes for cur- 
rent expenses which made the annual in- 
terest payments rise to an uncomfortable 
proportion of the town’s total receipts. It 
appeared, on deeper probing, that barely 
half of the borough taxes were collected, 
that the tax collector only went after 
enough money to give him @ living from 
his percentage, and that even the judge of 
the county court had not paid his taxes 
for two years! I told a gathering of the 
“prominent citizens” that they did not need 
me to propose recreational facilities so 
much as they needed a receiver for their 
bankrupt town! 

Two populous and badly managed bor- 
oughs in Pennsylvania have voted to com- 
bine under a city charter. The burgess of 
the larger town was a saloon-keeper. The 
working vice-president of a very large in- 
dustrial concern in that town was asked to 
stand for election as mayor. First demur- 
ring because of his heavy business duties, he 
finally consented to serve, and he has been 
elected. He at once secured the best avail- 
able advice toward bringing the new city 
into good order financially. toward plan- 
ning for the future, toward city efficiency 
equal to his own corporate efficiency. The 
place of that man in his town is definite. 
He is a fighting general in the front line 
of the great home army that must earn 
the money, make the munitions, grow the 
food, and build the citizenship upon which 
depends America’s early triumph in the 
war for democracy, for working Christi- 
anity. 


EADER of these words, what is your 
place in your town? Are you a civie 
mendicant, receiving the unequaled benefits 
of American citizenship without giving any- 
thing but the taxes forced from you? Are 
you a civic whiner, always complaining 
about the way “they” who govern you do 
things, despite the fact that “they” is 
really you, and that until you have 
thought straight and voted straight, until 
you have gone frankly and fairly with your 
criticisms to the proper elected officials, 
offering help as well as kicks, you are in 
deficiency ? 
Are you a civie coward, afraid of losing 
worthless friends, or of “interfering with 
business,” if you call attention to inade- 


quate service or poor methods in pub- 

lie school administration, or in the 

street cleaning, or in some other por- 

tion of the public service? 
Are you a civie sneak, trying to avoid 
just taxation by evasion or downright dis- 
honesty, and thus putting upon your neigh- 
bor part of the burden which is yours? 
Are you a civic waster, considering that 
the water supply, the food and fuel you 
buy, the service of collecting garbage and 
refuse, the city’s parks, and in general the 
community service for which you pay or 
do not pay, is to be used less carefully 
than if it was not related to the present 
needs of the fighting world? 

Are you a civic “uglifier’—to use Dr 
Eliot’s good word—who throws refuse into 
the streets, who fails to keep his home 
premises pleasant in the eyes of his neigh- 
bors? Do you, in your business, spread the 
virus of civic smallpox thru either using 
or permitting the placing of the advertis- 
ing signs which assault the eyes of your 
defenseless neighbors? 

Where do you come in when the spir- 
itual machinery of the Government begins 
to function thru the Red Cross and the 
Y.M.C. A. War Work? Do you realize that 
it is your defense, your army, your home, 
your business, that these solicitors are 
concerned with, and greet them with a 
cheerful smile and a payment—it is no? 
a contribution, please !—as liberal as you 
can manage? 

Or are you like the bank presi- 
dent in a prosperous city who met 
a young woman collecting for the Y. M. 
C. A. War Work, thus, all in one breath: 
“Now-I-know-what-you-want-I-haven’t-any- 
time-to-talk-here-are-two-dollars-I’m - very- 
busy-good-morning.” She took the two dol- 
lars, told him every little helped, and hero- 
ically refrained from describing the two- 
dollar soul which was concealed somewhere 
in his contemptible body. 

Determine the status of your citizen- 
ship. By searching self-inquiry, find out 
whether you are a negative, and therefore 
half-bad, citizen; whether you are a selfish 
and destructive citizen, pulling down what 
others are endeavoring to build up; or 
whether you are truly a constructive citi- 
zen, jealous for the quality and the honor 
of the government of which you are a part. 

This land of ours. in which we now en- 
joy the oldest civilized government on 
earth, is a goodly land. It is no possession 
of king or kaiser; it is ours, yours and 
mine, for mutual use, in a wonderful dem- 
ocratic frame of mutual relationship. Citi- 
zenship here is nearly equal, and soon will 
be completely so, when adult women vote. 
Responsibility is equal, opportunity is 
equal. My place in my town is to help 
make it and the whole nation the best place 
on earth in which to live. What is your 
place in your town? 
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Te Christmas cheer that comes in 
bottles is rapidly—and high time it 
is, too!—going out of fashion. But 
the Christmas cheer that comes in pots— 
and in bulb pans, and jardinieres and bas- 
kets—is finding greater favor each year. 
There is nothing surprizing in that, for if 
there is anything which can better serve 
as the messenger to carry the tidings of 
good-will from one heart to another, than 
a cheery fresh green plant, or a flower in 
bloom, against the general background of 
snowdrifts and icicles, I for one cannot 
summon it to mind. 

It is at Christmas-tide that the living 
plant is especially appropriate. In many 
instances it is the best answer to the what- 
to-give problem; you know it will be glad- 
ly received; that it won’t get lost in the 
shuffle of other presents; that it won’t be 
exchanged, or put away in a drawer and 
forgotten—and that you can’t be suspected 
of having saved it over from the year be- 
fore yourself! 

Nevertheless you should be enough of a 
“spug” (member of the society for the pre- 
vention of useless giving) to use some judg- 
ment and care in selecting your gift plants. 
For there are some that will be hanging 
their heads before the red ribbons and the 
wrappings are removed, and that will go 
into a quick decline thereafter; there are 
others which will remain perky and cheer- 
ful thruout the holiday season, and for 
weeks or months afterward, are 


if they 





One of the “tough customers’’—a pot-grown 
orange tree that can be kept for years 
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Erica Gracilis, well adapted to house use and not nearly so widely known as it 
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given proper care. There are not a few 
which, if handled with intelligence on the 
part of the recipient, will be a source of 
pleasure and a constant reminder of the 
good-will of the giver, not for a number of 
weeks, but for a number of years! So one 
should not be content with merely giving a 
plant; give a plant that has been selected 
with thought, picked to fit the conditions 
and adapted to the care it is likely to re- 
ceive after delivery. 

Determining what kind of plant to give 
is not the whole of the story. Its condition 
is equally important. The best place to buy 
your Christmas plants, if possible, is at 
the greenhouse where they have been 
grown. There are several reasons for that. 
First of all, every time a plant is moved 
or handled, even if it is merely changed 
from one bench to another in the green- 
house, it receives more or less of a shock: 
the less handling and moving about a plant 
gets from its growing quarters to the table 
of the person who is to receive it, the bet- 
ter. Then the atmosphere of the average 
retail ficrists’ shop is decidedly close, moist 
and hot: plants removed from such an at- 
mosphere, even tho they have been there 
but a few days, to the ordinary living-room 
conditions, often go thru somewhat of a 
collapse. And the plants on sale in show 
windows are those which have been picked 
to be at their best several days before 
Christmas, and frequently have been un- 
duly forced to attain that result. So where 
you ean, by motor or trolley, go to the 
“grower” himself for your holiday plants; 
if not, you can probably find a retail estab- 
lishment with a small range of glass at- 
tached in the city, where the different 
plants can be carried under suitable con- 
ditions. 

In selecting the particular plants for 
your own use, do not be guided, as so many 
persons are, wholly by size and the num- 
ber of full open flowers. Remember that 

“Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles today 

Tomorrow will be dying.” 

Pick rather those which are well set with 
buds, just “coming on” nicely, so that their 
full glory is yet to be attained. They will 
stand handling and delivering better, and 
will increase in beauty, instead of begin- 
ning to fail, after they have been received. 

In choosing a fern or dracena or other 
foliage plant, get a young shapely plant 
that has been repotted recently enough so 








POTTED 
PLANTS 


that it can continue to develop for some 
time without another shift, rather than 
an old, pot-bound specimen that has noth- 
ing but size to recommend it, and is ready 
to begin to “go backward.” Avoid, on the 
other hand, plants which have just been 
repotted and have not yet had time to be- 
come “established.” Repotting is in itself 
quite a shock to the plant; and if on top 
of this it has to be carted about, and try 
to contend with the new conditions of 
growth it will encounter in the house, the 
result may be fatal. Many thousands of 
plants come to an untimely end every holi- 
day season from this combination of ad- 
verse conditions. 

Keeping these factors of general applica- 
tion in mind, one still will have to decide 
what plants to give. 


_ is the best Christmas plant? 
“There ain’t no sich animal!” As 
with most other best things, it all depends. 
It depends on the personal tastes of the giver 
and the receiver; it depends on whether 
the latter appreciates plants merely for 
their beauty, or really cares for them 


enough to want to “bother” with them as 
a permanent thing in the house. In the 
former case something that will be a blaze 
of glory while it lasts, like a Lorraine be- 
gonin or a pan of poinsettias, or a basket 
of roses, would probably give the most sat- 
isfaction; while in the latter a new fern, 





You can keep a cyclamen all thru the winter 
with plenty of water and not much heat 


or an azalea, or a primula, would prove a 
greater source of pleasure. And then living 
conditions have to be considered; not even 
the greatest flower enthusiast can keep 
plants thriving where air, temperature, 
inoisture and light are all such as to fore- 
doom such an attempt to failure, as they 
are in many city houses. The substitution 
of electricity for gas in lighting, and hot 
wiuter or steam in place of “stoves” for 
heating, has done a great deal to make it 
possible for the average person to really 
be able to keep worthwhile plants in a city 
house; but these improvements are as yet 
not universal. 

As to the merits of the individual plants 
available, they may be considered in three 
general classes, the separation being not 
along botanical lines, for that has little 
bearing on the matter in hand, but based 
upon the practical question of how much 
they can stand in the way of uncongenial 
conditions, and still survive. For that, in a 
nutshell, is the acid test by which a house 
plant must be proved. 
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FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


In the first group, then, are those things 
which, under ordinary conditions, cannot 
be expected to long survive the contact with 
house conditions; that are beautiful, as cut 
flowers are beautiful, but not for very much 
longer than cut flowers. 

The second group comprizes those which 
can be kept in fairly good condition, with 
a reasonable amount of attention, thru the 
winter, and in many cases, from year to 
year. 

In the third group are the ones which 
cannot be discouraged without actual neg- 
lect, and in some instances, a good deal of 
that. When in doubt, it is safer to give 
something of this kind. 

Among the best known of the plants in 
the first group are lillies and other flower- 
ing bulbs in pots; “forced” roses in care- 
fully trained designs; poinsettias; the 
beautiful “Christmas begonia” (Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine) ; ferns of the maiden- 
hair type, and a number of others which 
ure not especially suited to house culture; 
in addition to these, each season sees a 
number of novelties or specialties which 
are beautiful enough while they last, and 
well worth the purpose they are meant to 
serve, but not suited for growing in the 
house. Bulbs in flower will last for some 
time, if given water enough and kept fairly 
cool, but they are of little use for forcing 
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The Christmas begonia—beautiful, but it 
seldom lasts for more than @ season 


a second time; fresh new bilbs are so 
cheap that it does not pay to bave the old 
ones, ' 

The Lorraine begonia, to make it last as 
leng as possible, should be kept quite cool, 
and in a subdued light. It can be carried 
over for another season if one has some 
skill with plants, by being kept in a cool, 
partly shaded location outdoors during the 
summer. 

The plants that are more adapted to 
house use, tho not really “tough,” include 
other flowering begonias (the “fancy 
leaved” sorts are not in fashion these days, 
but make good house plants) ; the “Christ- 
mas pine,” auracaria; azaleas; daisies of 
various sorts; primulas; ardisia, the 
bright red-berried Christmas plant that 


looks as if it had been designed especially 
for the occasion; cyclamen; several of the 
ferns, especially the descendants of the old 
“Boston”; and a number of the beautiful, 
dainty and well-lasting ericas and acacias, 
which are not nearly so well or widely 
kuown as they deserve to be. 





Many of the flowering begonias are 
familiar to every one who has attempted to 
keep flowers in the house; given a moder- 
ate amount of heat, 50 to 55 degrees at 
night, and plenty of light, and pinched back 
occasionally to keep them from getting too 
tall and lanky, they are among the most 
satisfactory of house plants, because so 
free flowering and free from insect pests. 
The great mistake usually made with the 
popular azalea when it comes into the 
house, is to keep it too warm and not give 
it kalf water enough; the tremendous 
amount of bloom on an azalea at the hight 
of flowering makes it drink water like a 
sponge, and the hard, densely packed root 
ball makes it difficult to water in the 
usual way. The easiest and most certain 
way to give it enough is to soak pot and 
all in a tub or large pail, and then drain 
off the surplus; and don’t keep it in a 
close, hot, devitiated room if you want it 
to rétain its beauty; give it as cool a place 
as you can. The araucaria is another beau- 
tiful Christmas plant that generally is kept 
much too hot, but in contradiction to the 
azalea, it requires but little water at the 
season when it is received; new growth 
will be made in spring and summer, when, 
plunged out of doors, it will use consider- 
ably more water. The “heather” plants, 
ericas and acacias, also want to be kept 
coo) during the winter—40 to 50 at night, 
and not much higher in the day; and 
don’t let the pots dry put! The beautiful 
cyclamen, in spite of its somewhat tropical 
generosity and color of, bloom, is another 
coolbleoded sister, with something of a 
thirst. 

The most common cause of failure 
with ferns is in not giving them enough 
to drink. A good sized fern will handle 
three glasses of water a day—one at every 
meal! Others in proportion. Of the ferns 
there are many good varieties—Scottii, 
Smithii, Teddy, Jr., and Norwood are only 
a few of a dozen good ones of this type. 
The Pteris or “Brake” ferns are also good 
for house conditions, a number of them be- 
ing used for the “made up” fern dishes or 
centerpieces which are deservedly popular. 
Water your fern dish every morning after 
breakfast, and set it in a light north or 
east window for the day, and see how 
much longer it will last than its predeces- 
sor! 

In the third group—the real tough cus- 
tomers—there are some ferns also. The 
holly fern (Cyrtomium faleatum) and the 
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If yow’re willing to “bother” with a plant there’s nothing lovelier than an azalea 


bird’s nest fern (Asplenum Nidus) will 
both survive low temperatures. Two good 
palms that will live thru a lot are Phoenix 
Roebilini, one of the most satisfactory of 
all house plants, and Cocos Weddeliana, 
the most graceful of all palms. The red 
Dracena terminalis is very widely used 
as a Christmas plant, and is fairly hardy. 
The variegated pineapple, which has a 
broad golden stripe down each side of the 
leaf, is an out-of-the-ordinary thing that 
has real merit and stamina both. Among 
bulbs, there is the gorgeous but not, unfor- 
tunately, very graceful, amaryllis. It will 
survive a great deal of punishment. For 
real downright thick-skinned insensibility, 
however, altho I confess, without any es- 
pecial Christmas cheer, one must fall back 
on the ubiquitous rubber plant and the 
evergreen aspidistra. In spite of the fact 
that the common forms of these two plants 
are so well known, there are other forms 
of each comparatively little known, and 
tho not quite so hardy, very striking and 
satisfactory. 

In addition to any special cultural sug- 
gestions given above, there is of course the 
necessity for a frequent change of air in 
the room where any plants are kept, regu- 
lar attention, a careful watch and imme- 
diate steps-against any appearance of in- 
sects, and above all a normal amount of 
moisture in the air, attained if necessary 
by keeping water evaporating near the 
plants. 
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The poinsettia strikes just the right note 
of Christmas cheer, but it is temporary 
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A couple of colorful story 


tapestries: Bouches on the left, Teniers on the right. Numbers 1 and 2: These tapestries cost 
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DENIS 
$6 each 


TAPESTRIES FOR EVERYBODY 


APESTRY is a broad word, It ranges 
from ten thousand dollars a yard on 
Fifth Avenue to ten cents a roll on 


Sixth Avenue. It includes not only Gothic 
and Renaissance and Gobelin masterpieces 


slowly and _ laboriously 
made with bobbins’ by 
hand, at the rate of from 
two to twenty square 
inches a day, but also em- 
broidered and machine 
woven and painted and 
printed imitations of them, 
even the imitations printed 
on paper and carelessly 
called tapestries in the 
wall-paper shops. 

Not everybody can afford 
masterpieces in tapestry. 
No more can everybody af- 
ford masterpieces in paint- 


ing. 
Just as in painting 
there are engravings and 


photographs and prints for 
the small purse, so in 
tapestry there are inex- 
pensive reproductions and 
modifications, some of 
them often mistaken by the 
layman or amateur for 
the real thing. 


Yipes last year on Fifth 
Avenue there was a 
shop which boldly 
played in its windows 
“Genuine Flemish and 
Gobelin tapestries,” at 
prices ranging from three 
to fifteen dollars each. 

I entered cne day to see 
how they did business. 

A lady stood there in con- 
versation with one of the 
salesmen, “I -think,” she 
remarked, with an air of 
experienced conviction, “it 
is awful the way some of 
the shops fleece the public. 
Up at X——’s,” mention- 
ing the name of a firm fa- 
mous for tapestry weaving 
in America, “they wanted 
three thousand dollars for 
a modern piece only a lit- 
tle larger than this,” point- 
ing to a panel about three 
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BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


by five feet which was priced at nine dol- 
lare. “Are you sure this is really a genuine 
antique?” 

The salesman assured her that it was. 
Whereupon she ordered not one but five 





A block printed Renuissance tapestry, four by seven feet. Number 9. $25 








of his tapestries, and had them sent out 
to her home in Yonkers, to be framed in 
the wall in wooden moldings; but not, let 
us hope, under glass. 

Furthermore, several years ago, a mem- 


ber of a prominent New 
York family discovered in 
a little antique shop on 
Fourth Avenue what he 
thought was a Gobelin be- 
cause CH. LE. BRUN. 
PINXIT. was woven into 
the panel, and was willing 
to pay ten thousand dollars 
for it, until I assured him 
it was one of the jac- 
quard productions worth 
not more than _ thirty 
dollars, 


_ I know a 
lady of wide travel 
and extensive culture, who 
has the living room of her 
country house very attract- 
ively paneled with what 
she frankly says are jac- 
quard panels, 

But the teniéres in her 
dining room, she _ insists, 
are “real Flemish tapes- 
tries.” 

As a matter of fact 
they, too, are jacquards. 

Far be it from me to at- 
tack these jacquard panels 
made in France. Examples 
like Nos. 1 and 2, photo- 
graphs of which are pub- 
lished at the top of this 
page, and No. 3, the small 
tapestry called “all the 
world loves a_ soldier,” 
which is illustrated on the 
opposite page, I recommend 
with enthusiasm and there 
are many more tapestries 
of a similar sort which are 
equally good. 

To be sure, instead of 
the ribbed texture of real 
tapestry, they have a 
square point texture imi- 


tating petit point needle- 
work. 

But when well _ se- 
lected and hung, anc 


framed in unobtrusive rep 
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or metal or leather galoons, they are 
far softer and more agreeable to the eye, 
and less monotonous, than pictures painted 
on canvas or printed on paper. 

Even less expensive are jacquard tapes- 
tries in simpler designs and patternized re- 
peats, like Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. Tapestries of 
this type, in verdure patterns, are the kind 
used in upholstery work by makers of in- 
expensive furniture. 

Nos. 16, 11, 12, 13 are not in cotton 
like those previously mentioned, but in 
wool and made in England. Furthermore, 
they are imitations not of woven tapestry 
but of needlework tapestry. Which perhaps 
is only a just retribution, because what is 
commonly known as cross-stitch and petit 
point needlework was in its inception an 
imitation of the work of the loom. They 
range in price from fifteen dollars a yard 
and are 54 inches wide. Similar designs 
in real needlework cost from one hundred 
and thirty-five dollars a yard. 

Of all imitations of picture tapestries, 
the type illustrated in No. 9 is in many 
respects the most satisfactory. While the 
design is not woven but printed—printed 
by hand with wooden blocks like hand- 
blocked chintzes and wall papers—it has 
the horizontal-ribbed texture of real tapes- 
try, being printed not on a smooth cloth 
but on one that has a surface of coarse 
ribs. The tapestry illustrated is 4 feet 
wide by 7 feet high and sells for only 
twenty-five dollars. Moreover, there are 
other panels the same size which add on 
at the sides and make a tapestry 8, 12 or 
16 feet wide as may be desired. Jacquard 








LH “4 MMM 
“All the world loves a soldier”—a tapestry 


two by three feet, for $5. Number 3 


verdure borders about five inches wide are 
commonly used as a frame. 

Reproduced in these block-printed panels 
are selected and adapted parts of some of 
the most famous sets of tapestries ever 
made, such as (1) the fifteenth century 


Gothic Trojan War series of which there _ 


are three scenes in the South Kensington 
Museum, and at the Metropolitan Museum 
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These are cotton tapestries, made in America: 





of Art one scene lent by Mr. Edson Brad- 
ley; (2) the famous Renaissance Hunts 
of Maximilian also called the Belles 
Chasses de Guise, in the Louvre, designed 
by Bernard van Orley, court painter 
of Margaret of Austria, who ruled 
the Netherlands in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. first for her father the 
Emperor Maximilian, and later for her 
nephew the Emperor Charles V; (3) the 
famous Romulus and Remus Renaissance 
set in the Royal Spanish collection, also 
designed by Van Orley. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. Good jacquard and block-printed imi- 
tations of famous tapestries, not only do 
no harm, if sold and owned honestly (1 
add owned honestly, because some owners 
like to exalt the virtues of what they 
have), seund the glory of the masterpieces 
that they remotely reflect. : 

A jacquard tapestry, I should perhaps 
explain, is one woven on a machine loom 
with the help of the jacquard attachment 
invented in the time of Napoleon, which 
by the aid of punched cards weaves out 
pictures just as a mechanical piano weaves 
out music. The first cost of a square yard 
of woven picture is much greater in jac- 
quard than in block print, but duplicates 
cost comparatively little. So that for the 
reproduction of large tapestries in small 
quantities the block print is commercially 
to be preferred. I also like it better artis- 
tically, and would much rather have it 
than the imitation of tapestry painted on 
ribbed cloth and often sold as “genuine 
Gobelins.” 
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Wool tapestries which were made in England: Numbers 10, 11, 12, 13 





Numbers 4, 5, 6, 7 
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A house with a hilltop view placed over the edge of 
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the hill and sheltered by a 


sereen of trees. The outlook must be 


good if the house is to be truly livable. House of Mr. Clayton I. Cooper, at Fieldstone, New York. Albro and Lindeberg, architects 


BEFORE YOU BEGIN TO BUILD 


HE livable house must not only be 
itself comfortable, practical and 


agreeable to look at, but it must be 
in a satisfactory neighborhood among pleas- 
ant surroundings, and the business trans- 
actions which are necessary preliminaries 
to its completion must be conducted with- 
out friction, and in such a way that no 
unforeseen financial spectre may arise to 
haunt it. Too many people begin to build 
in much the same fashion they would go 
into a country drug store and order goods 
to be sent to their houses. They assume too 
much on the part of the people with whom 
they do business, and realize too little that 
a house is not a standard piece of goods to 
be picked from a counter and taken away, 
but that it is a rather complicated article 
of commerce, which must be, as it were, 
wrapt up by many hands before it is finally 
received. 

In the first place, it is not easy to find 
exactly the right spot for a livable house, 
and the requisites 
which taken together 
constitute the right 
spot, are so many 
and of such varying 
importance that it is 
rarely possible’ to 
find a piece of 
ground which com- 
bines them all, and 
probably every piece 
of land as finally se- 
lected is the result 
of a compromise in 
the buyer’s mind be- 
tween his various 
desires. Of these re- 
quisites perhaps the 
most important is a 
good neighborhood, 
and the word is here 
used in its true 
sense, a place with 
good neighbors. Very 
many of the real es- 
tate companies who 
offer property other- 
wise desirable can- 
not provide these, 
the prime requisites, 
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either because the property which they 
are developing has as yet few or no 
houses upon it, and the character of 
its future tenants is therefore as yet inde- 
terminate, or because the people whom they 
have attracted to the property comprize 
many various elements which cannot be 
fused into a pleasant social amalgam. No 
young married people, for example, would 
wish to go into a community of elderly 
ones ; they would themselves lack the social 
companionship which is essential to content 
with a country community, and their chil- 
dren would be forced to do without the 
constant companionship of a number of 
other children, which is perhaps a better 
training for life’s more serious duties than 
any amount of scholastic education. Again, 
one should be careful, in considering the 
purchase of land in an old and staid com- 
munity, to consider not so much the charac- 


teristics of the community but whether 
one’s own tastes, means and diversions are 
such as to enable one readily to fall into 
the established social life. The misfit has 
a hard and unpleasant time, which may be 
due not to defects of character on either 
his own part or that of: his neighbors, but 
simply to divergencies of taste and training. 

Having selected the town in which you 
want to build, the next thing is to find a 
lot which conforms to your ideas of the 
sort of life you want to lead. In general 
the size of the lot will be determined large- 
ly by comparison with those about it, and 
less by the means of the purchaser. 


HERE are certain desirable features 
which are common to places of all sizes, 
differing perhaps in degree but not in kind. 
We all want a view; it may be from a 
hilltop overlooking an extended valley, or 
it may be down a pleasant village street, 
nevertheless the outlook must be good if 
the house is to be 








. truly livable. On a 
small place it is 
more easy by plant- 
ing and shrubbery to 
shut out undesirable 
features than on a 
large one; on the 
other hand, a large 
place probably offers 
several possible 
house’ sites, while 
the variation of the 
position ox the house 
on a small lot could 
not be great. The 
property should also 
be so selected as to 
afford a house site 
reasonably sheltered 
in winter, and equal- 
ly assured of some 
breeze in the sum- 
mer, and fortunately 
in the East these 
two requirements are 
generally found in 





In general the size of the lot will be determined largely by comparison with those 
by the means of the purchaser. Alfred Busselle, architect 


conjunction ; the 
coldest winds in the 
winter are from the 
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northeast. and the coolest breezes in sum- 
mer are from the southwest. A house on a 
windy hilltop can never be very complete- 
ly sheltered, and while an excellent view 
may more than compensate for this, at the 
same time, if it is possible to place the 
house behind a screen of trees, or over the 
edge of the hill, and still preserve the view, 
the location will be by so much the better. 

Another very important requisite to the 
location is the possibility of drainage both 
for the plumbing and for the cellar; and 
this point should be inquired about before 
the purchase is made. I have known sev- 
eral pieces of property, otherwise excellent, 
which were utterly unavailable for house 
construction without tremendous expense 
for filling, because the street sewer was not 
low enough to take the water from the 
plumbing system in the house. 

In many communities it is illegal or 
forbidden to use the sewage system for 
cellar drainage, and 
in certain soils cellar 
drains, and drains 
around the exterior 
walls, are a_ real 
necessity. 

This drain must, 
of course, have an 
outlet lower than 
the cellar of the 
house itself, a thing 
easily provided in a 
hilly community 
where the lot is 
higher than the 
street, but in a flat 
country a way to 
dispose of it is often 
not so readily to be 
found. 

One should also 
find out, before buy- 
ing a piece of prop- 
erty, if the mains for 
water, gas and elec- 
tricity have been 
laid to the property 
line, and it will gen- 
erally be found that 


2 A house admirably adapted to its site, and made the more charming by thoughtful planting wingers 
cap prepety & and shrubbery. The Rabbit house at Wyoming, New Jersey. Jay Wheeler Dow, architect to stand until it is 


no longer cheap if 
much has to be done to bring these into 
the house. If there is no public water sup- 
ply available, a well has to be driven and 
a tank installed; the driven well will prob- 
ably cost on the average of $3.50 a foot, 
and will probably not be less than one hun- 
dred feet deep, while the pumping outfit 
and the storage tank will cost perhaps $500 
more. Gas companies, as a rule, will make 
short connections from the street to the 
house without charge, and the companies 
supplying electricity follow the same prin- 
ciple, but if the extensions are long they 
will probably be made only if the expense 
of making them is paid for and on condi- 
tion that a guaranteed minimum revenue 
is assured the company. The telephone also 
is becoming a necessity, and while the tele- 
phone service is of such excellence that we 
are accustomed to order a telephone one 
day and have it installed the next, this in 
isolated communities is not always the 
ease, and one of my clients was forced to 
take his choice between a party line with 
twenty-eight other subscribers and a pay- 
ment of $1800 for an independent wire. 


E question of roads and general ac- 
cessibility is, in some degree at least, of 
importance only to people who cannot af- 
ford private means of transportation, tho 
houses on small lots should not in general 
be located on main highways, because of 
the dust, the noise, and the danger to chil- 
dren from passing vehicles. Conversely, 
people purchasing large pieces of property, 





especially those remote from railroad sta- 
tions, should remember that the possibilities 
of quick transportation in the winter are 
dependent largely upon the number of peo- 
ple who use the roads, so fairly easy access 
to the main traveled highway is best. 

Certain other considerations will natural- 
ly be considered ; schools, churches, places 
of entertainment, golf links, or tennis 
courts are usually among the first things 
that a real estate agent describes, or that 
he is asked about, so no explanation of 
their desirability need be made; perhaps 
all the points above made will even seem 
to many to be too obvious to have required 
repetition, and yet I have found my clients 
so very greatly ignoring them, forgetting 
them, or even not realizing that they were 
points to be considered, that it has seemed 
best to go over them thus fully. 

Having determined upon the lot, the 
question of purchase arises, and it is per- 









haps best to have the advice of a competent 
lawyer in every such transaction, altho 
when dealing with a reputable company, 
and when the deed to the property is guar- 
anteed by one of the large title insurance 
companies, no attorney will be necessary. 

So many homes have been lost by in- 
attention to the question of title that I feel 
it should be looked into with perhaps more 
caution than any other single piece of 
business in the whole building operation. 

A good way to proceed is to purchase the 
property, paying down whatever amount 
is mutually acceptable, giving a mortgage 
for the balance, to be paid to the vendor 
in instalments; thus the title passes clearly 
to the owner; and if the property is worth 
what he pays for it, and a _ foreclosure 
should be necessary because of his inabil- 
ity to meet payments, he will get back at 
least the money he put in; if the property 
has in the meantime advanced in value, he 
will profit by the advance. In purchasing 
from private individuals even more scrupu- 
lous care should be preserved ; certain “get- 
rich-quick Wallingfords” have been known 
to sell property which was not theirs; and 
because of the dower law which exists in 
many states it is usually necessary to ascer- 
tain if the vendor is married and to secure 
his wife’s signature to the deed. 

Of course if a man has money enough to 
buy his land outright, and to build his 
house without a mortgage, there are not 
many difficulties in his path, since it is 
smoothed before a man with ready money. 


There are, however, very few houses built 
in this way; most people finance or assist 
to finance their building operations by a 
mortgage of one of several kinds, and it 
may be worth while briefly to describe the 
three commonest types by which money 
ean be secured to build a house. 

The first, and simplest, of these is in 
the case where the company selling the 
land, either directly, or thru business con- 
nections, makes the loan, and in these cases 
the loan will be generally larger than if it 
is secured thru disinterested people, run- 
ning perhaps to 70 or 75 per cent of the 
value of the house and land. Such mort- 
gages when made by a building company 
are usually for a term of from three to five 
years, sometimes ten, but not frequently 
less than three years, They are usually re- 
quired to be partially paid off in instal- 
ments, so that at the end of the term of 
the mortgage the amount remaining un- 
paid will be small 
enough so that a 
new loan can be se- 
cured from disinter- 
ested people, or from 
one of the trust com- 
panies which habit- 
ually loan on _ real 
estate. 

The second, and 
perhaps the safest 
way of financing the 
operation, is to se- 
cure a loan from a 
trust company ; these 
loans are not made 
for more than 60 per 
cent of the value of 
the land and house 
combined, and are 
usually made for one 
year only, altho com- 
panies as a rule will 
permit loans made to 
reputable people 
upon property which 
they consider good 
security (and which 
does not depreciate) 
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convenient for the 
borrower to pay the face of the 
mortgage. They are renewed by the 
mere payment of interest; no new mort- 
gage being necessary at the end of each 
year. Such a mortgage generally costs the 
borrower 3 per cent of the face of the loan 
at the time when it is made, this 3 per 
cent covering the expense of examination 
of title, drawing the papers, ete., and a 
loan from a responsible company is gen- 
erally as satisfactory an endorsement of 
the value of the property as a guarantee 
of title from a title insurance company. 
As a matter of fact the largest lenders of 
money on improved real estate are the trust 
companies which are also title guarantee 
companies, 


HF third way to finance a building oper- 

ation, the most complicated, and in some 
ways the best, because the most economical, 
is to borrow the money from a_ building 
loan association. Fortunately during the 
past ten years the character and manage- 
ment of the building loan associations have 
very greatly improved; there was a time 
when their methods were in general not 
financially sound, and even in some cases 
there was flagrant dishonesty in the man- 
agement. Of late, however, dishonesty has 
been practically eliminated, and it is safe 
to say that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of the building loan associations are hon- 
estly and well run, tho before attempting 
to secure a build- [Continued on page 436; 











HE little busy bee will 
have to be busier than 
ever if it is to meet the 

present demands for honey. 

Never before in the history of 

the country honey been 

so scarce or the price so high. 

Practically all of the honey in 

the United States, if not all 

of that which is available in 
the whole world, will have 
been cleaned up long before 
next season’s crop can be har- 
vested; this, too, in spite of 
the fact that the bee keepers 
of the country were urged last 
season by the Government to 
greatly increase their output. 
and especially to run their 
bees for extracted honey in- 
stead of comb honey, as the 
former is easier to produce. 

As a result of the Govern- 

ment’s propaganda, which was 

carried on by experts sent 
thru all the bee keeping states, 

a much larger volume of honey 

than usual was put on the 

market. The surplus, how- 
ever, was quickly taken up by 
the demand for honey to be shipped across 

the seas. It is said that one ship carried a 

cargo of honey alone, this honey being de- 

signed for the use of the Italian army. 

Never before in the history of the country 

had a shipload of American honey been 

exported, 

Then came the shortage in sugar. espe- 
cially in the Eastern states, with the result 
that honey immediately came into great 
demand to use as a substitute. The price 
jumped to 25 cents a pound at retail, for 
extracted honey, and then to 35 cents. 
Comb honey is sold as high as 40 cents, 
altho most of the department stores have 
been selling it for 30 cents. In former years 
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A honey extractor will increase your profits 
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the heavier, darker grades of honey could 
be purchased at wholesale in any quantity 
for from 6 to 10 cents a pound. This year 
these same grades have sold as high as 
15 and 18 cents. The better grades have 
gene much higher. 

Of course this does not mean that the 
bee keepers have made a_ proportionately 
increased profit. The prices of all supplies 
have shot upward, wax, among other ma- 
terials, selling at unheard of prices: Wax 
is used by most bee keepers in the form of 
foundation, as it is called. This foundation 
is a thin sheet which is drawn out by the 
bees to make the cells in which their honey 
is stored. , 

This brief review 
plains why 
the coming 


of the situation ex- 
an extra effort is to be made 
season to double the output of 
honey. Bee keeping, which has been purely 
incidental on most farms, if indeed any 
bees at all have been kept, is coming to 


have a greater prominence than ever be- 


fore. It is not the purpose of the Govern- 
ment, tho, to urge the keeping of more 
bees so much as the production of more 
honey. which can be done by devoting more 
eare to the bees now owned. 

Bee keeping on a large scale offers many 
complications, but in sections of the coun- 
try where the flora is plentiful, there are 
many men who devote themselves solely to 
this industry, keeping all the way from 
five hundred to several thousand colonies. 

Even the man or woman who keeps only 
a few colonies must learn how to manage 
them, if the results are to be anywhere 
near commensurate with the possibilities. 
It is the small bee keeper, who has allowed 
his bees to “gang their own gait” as the 
Scotch say, who needs to be prodded into 
greater activity. In a good season every 
colony of bees ought to average at least 
thirty pounds of honey. This will not be 
done, tho, unless attention is given to re- 
queening and other important points which 
ure commonly neglected. 

Every year thousands of swarms escape 
to the woods, the product of their labors 
being lost. Swarming can be prevented to 
a large extent and practically every swarm 
kept at home if the proper precautions are 
taken. 

When the bees are run for comb honey. 
there is a great waste of time and effort 
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backyard for bee-keeping 


SPEEDING UP THE BUSY BEE 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 
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because 
saved. 


the wax is not 
Now it takes from 

ten to fourteen pounds of 

honey to make a_ pound of 
wax. The comb is pure wax. 
and when extracted honey is 
sought, special frames for 
the combs are given the 
bees. When these combs 
have been filled with nectar. 
they are placed in a_ separ- 
ating machine, where © the 
revolutions of a_ big wheel 
throw all of the honey out 
of the cells by centrifugal 
force. Then the combs can 
be put back into the hives 
to be filled again. This elim- 
inates all comb making, and 
leaves the bees free to de- 
vote their whole time to the 
gathering of nectar. If bee 
keepers everywhere would 
. confine themselves to the 
production of extracted 
honey the coming year, the 
total yield would be vastly 
increased. 

There is always consider- 
able waste wax, and it is 
really a patriotic duty of bee keep- 
ers to save every scrap at the present 
time. Wax is needed for many purposes, 
and should be turned over to dealers in 
bee keeping supplies, even tho one has only 
a small quantity. One of its principal uses 
is to take the place of the mineral wax used 
by electrotypers. This mineral wax was 
formerly imported from Europe, but is now 
impossible to get. 

Bee keeping is a line of work which can 
be taken up to advantage by women. If the 
present war continues, it is not unlikely 
that this field will be entered to a much 
greater extent by women than it ever has 
been before. 





The extractor opened to take out the frames 
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Instead of having to pass the butter, 
and the cream, and the toast, and all 
the rest, simply set them on “Lazy 
Susan” and round they go. In mahog- 
any, three sizes, 16”, 20” and 24” diam- 
eter, priced respectively $9, $10.50 and 
$13.50. In fumed oak, 20” diameter, $10 





A cellarettte “‘camouflaged’”’ to look 
like a sewing table. It costs $12.24. 
Smokers can’t char the mahogany 
stand at the right, no matter how 
carcless they are. It has a glass top 
for protection and the handles are 
convenient for moving it. Cost, $13.19 
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A cclorful lamp in Japanese 
lacquer like this may be just 
what your living room needs. 
It is decorative in itself 
and it brings the light 
wherever you may need it 


There’s always a place for a mirror as 
adaptable as this. The frame of pol- 
ished mahogany and antique gold will 
fit into various decorative schemes and 
the size is a: convenient one—24”x26”. 








If first impressions 
count, consider the 
door knocker! Here 
are two excellent ex- 
amples in brass: the 
one above, ‘‘Newport,”’ 
is a conventional pat- 
tern, 7%4”x2%”" —it 
costs $4; at the left 
a businesslike knock- 
er for a heavier door, 
cast from the orig- 
inal knocker on the 
Daniel Webster home 
at Marshfield, Massa- 
chusetts. It is 8%4”x 
2%” and costs $12 





Knitting bowls like these are the 
latest fad—made of split bamboo, 
hand painted in bright colors and 
curved at the top to keep the yarn 
from rolling out. They come in five 
sizes, nested, each differently deco- 
rated. The same tripod can be used 
for all sizes. The set costs $7.50 
and tripods are 75 cents each 





Could you give your house a better gift than a fireplace? , : i? 
Here are all the fixings: a Georgian mantel, $115; an This lamp achieves the distinction of 
Adam cast iron grate and steel fret, $35 to $45; a pierced being beautiful whether it is lighted 
brass fender, $95; and complete set of brass fire tools, $40 or not. It has a metal base and lac- 

quered shade. Shade $15, lamp $24 


This mahogany 
sewing cabinet is 
unusually conveni- 
ent; it has a han- 
dle to carry it 
around by and a 
neatly partitioned, 
removable tray in- 
side. It’s econom- 
ical, too, only $4.75 





The guest bedroom isn’t apt to be much more than an 
odd corner in the city apartment. But here’s a bed that 

solves the difficulty ; it looks well in a room for daytime use. u 
it is comfortable and doesn’t take much space. Cost, $18 / 
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Making the porch an integral part of the archi- 
tectural scheme gives spaciousness and unity, too 


A suburban 
home that 
combines ad- 
mirably the 
good = quali- 
ties of both 
city and 
country  liv- 
ing. Its built- 
in veranda 
and big win- 
dows make 
an excellent 
conn ection 
between in- 
doors and 
out and the 
harmony of 
design and 
setting is 
particularly 
swoce ssful 


Big arches throw the living rooms 
and hall together and achicve an 
effect of roominess without the 
sacrifice of space. There is an in- 
teresting use of tiles for the big 
fireplace and the floor in front of 
it. Comfortable wooden settles 
have been built in on each side of 
the fireplace making the alcove 
in front of the fire almost a room 

















None of the possibilities of comfort, both 
indoors and out, were neglected in plan- 
ning this residence. The photographs . 
prove the advantages of its setting and 
architecture, but the essential, tho less 
obvious points have been considered too: 
an excellent system of heating, the 
details of modern service equipment, 
and unusually ample closet room 
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The illustration shows a Rug made of “Karnak” Wilton Carpet and Border in a classic Japanese design, 
effectively brought out in black and taupe colorings. 


The “Made-Carpet’ Rug 


Solves the Problem 
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of obtaining immediately and at a moderate cost, a Floor Cover- 
ing of suitable size, shape, design and coloring for any room or 
apartment. 
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The large variety of designs available from our stock, makes 
it possible to properly complete any decorative scheme. 


Full particulars and samples sent upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 
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ts Intericr Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
L FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLEY 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE IN SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
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THE GREENHOUSE 


Christmas bulbs of hyacinths, nar- 
Bulbs cissi and tulips should be forced 

during this month. Bulbs planted 
in flats, stored under the benches, may be 
brought to the light. 

Lily buds should open from five to ten 
days before Christmas, Feed the plants 
liquid cow manure and keep a night tem- 
perature of 50° F., day 75° F. 

Blooms that have opened earlier than 
was expected may be held back for Christ- 
mas by placing the plant in a cool dark 
ylace. 

' Easter lily bulbs should be brought into 
a cool house the week after Christmas so 
as to have the bloom for Easter. 
May be forced by planting the bulb 
in one-half decayed cow manure 
and one-half soil and decayed sod. 
This should be mixt thoroly. All side shoots 
of the calla should be cut off. Water freely 
after the leaves start to form. 
This is the critical month for 
poinsettias. Apply a_ little 
dried blood each week and 
stir it into the surface soil which should 
always be moist but never wet. The dried 
blood has a tendency to make the leaves 
greener and they hold longer to the stem. 
The latter part of the month, 
make cuttings of the gardenia. 
Keep the atmosphere close and 
the bottom heat of the propagating bed at 
75° F. until the cuttings callous. Ventilate 
pall my Cuttings of carnations, chrysan- 
themums, and most of our bedding plants 
may be made the latter part of the month. 
Always use a clean sand in the propaga- 
tion bed to prevent disease. Water the sand 
before setting cuttings, pack it with a board 
or flat mallet, cut the furrow with a thick 
knife before placing the cuttings. Never 
jam the cuttings into the sand. Press the 
send closely about the cuttings and shade 
the bed. 


Poinsettias 


<uttings 


If the bulbs of the glorinia 
Glorinias show any signs of growth in the 
old soil, remove it and repat in 
a 5-6 inch pat. The soil should be a light 
rich loam with a little sand sprinkled thru 
it. Give the bulbs only a little water until 
the roots appear then increase the water. 
December is a hard month on the 
Roses rose house on account of the lack 
of sun. Top dress the bed with 
sheep manure and bone meal. Clean off all 
yellow leaves. Paint the pipes with a paste 
of flowers of sulfur. Fumigate by burning 
tobacco stems or paper saturated with nico- 
tine on dull days especially if any sign 
of the green fly (aphides) appears on the 
tender shoots. E vening is the best time to 
fumigate but never when the wind is high. 
Place a heavy blanket of horse 
4irapes manure outside of the grape house 
and along the wall. This protect- 
ive covering of the roots should extend 
from wall 4-5 feet out and 2-4 inches in 
depth. 
Dig this manure into the soil in March. 
This is a good month to wash the 
Patms palms. Take a soft sponge, water 
with the chill taken off and make 
a suds of Whale Oil Soap. Place the palm 
of the hand on the under side of the foliage 
and with the sponge in the other hand 
wash the top of the palm leaf. Care should 
be exercized not to crack or injure the 
foliage. Spray the plant with clear water 
the day after washing. Never use oil to 
make the foliage shiny, this stops up the 
breathing pores. 
Dig into the soil a heavy 
Vegetables coating of decayed manure 
before planting the (Grand 
Rapid lettuce. Radishes may be sown be- 
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tween the rows. As soon as they appear 
scatter a few tobacco stems about so as to 
keep in check the green fly. Every 23 feet 
in the row and the rows 3-34 feet apart 
plant the early June tomatoes. After the 
radish and lettuce crop are off the tomatoes 
should be given attention, trained to a 
single stem. Night temperature of 60° F., 
day 70° F. Early model beets and Chan- 
tenay carrots should be planted this month. 
cat Cut the roses and carnations 
eeeieiie early in the morning, plunge the 
stems in cold water and place 
in a cool, dark room for 2-3 hours. Cut 
flowers treated in this way will last longer 
when brought into the warm living room. 
Place the cut flowers in a cool place over 
night. 


Christmas 
Peppers 


The Salanums or Jerusalem 
Cherries should be red by De- 
cember 10. The Aucuba japo- 
nica is the best variety. After the berries 
become red, decrease the watering but 
never allow the soil to dry out. Keep the 
plants in a moderate temperature. 

Clean out the boiler each week. 
This will mean a saving on coal 
and a more even and efficient heat. 


FRUIT AND BERRIES 


There is no better month to clean 
out the hedge rows of wild cherry 
and plums. In doing this the 
breeding places of the tent caterpillar are 
destroyed. Also the dreaded disease, black 
knot, should be cut out and burned. 

Clean up the wood, branches, 
Orchard etc., from the orchard and lawn. 

The old wood pile of apple logs 
is an ideal place for insects, detrimental to 
the orchard, to hibernate in. Keep a close 
watch on your young trees. If you have 
neglected to protect the trunk from rab- 
bits wrap a strip of tar paper 2 feet wide 
around the base of the tree and tie it 
firmly. ; 


Boiler 


Hedge 
Rows 


Brace up the lower limbs of the 
low headed trees to prevent their 
breaking down with the weight of 


Injury 


snow. 
This is a good month to prune 
Grapes the grape vines. Leave 2-4 buds 
on each cane that is to become a 
leader. There should not be more than six 
leaders to a single vine. It is not necessary 
or advisable to remove the old bark. If new 
vines are to be planted make the cuttings 
now. Leave three buds to each cutting, pack 
these in sand, two buds below the surface. 
Karly in the spring, transplant to the 
garden. 
Spray 
Material 


Buy your arsenate of lead now. 
It is a poison; keep it in a safe 
place out of the reach of ani- 
mals. Get your supply of lime sulfur so as 
to be ready for the dormant spray before 
the buds start. Sulfacide is a good spray 
for apples, peaches, pears, plums and cher- 
ries just before the bloom. Two ounces of 
sulfacide and three teaspoonfuls of eal- 


|WAR GARDEN BUREAU 


The Independent-Countryside War 
Garden Bureau, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, will answer your 


garden questions freely and promptly 


and will give you expert advice about 
any of your garden problems. The 
dauies giren on this page are for the 
latitude of New York City. For every 
hundred miles north or south sub- 
tract or add from five to eight days. 
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arsenate to three gallons of water will 
check disease and destroy chewing insects. 
Look your spray machine over and replace 
worn parts. 

Tre If the weather is mild take ad- 
vantage of this favorable con- 
: dition and clean out the decay- 
ing cavity in the old apple tree and fil” 
it with concrete. Brace the branches that 
form bad crotches so as to prevent split- 


ting. 
FLOWER GARDEN 


Bul» Throw a few branches on the bulb 
Beds beds so as to keep the snow blanket 

over the soil. This snow keeps the 
bulbs warm, supplies moisture and is con- 
sidered a poor man’s fertilizer. 

Empty out the dead plants and 
Vases soil. Wash both the stone and 

metal vases and place them in a 
protected place or overturn them out of 
doors so as to prevent ice from forming in 
the bowl of the vases. Stone vases are 
many times cracked by neglect. Protect 
bird baths by covering the bowl with a 
metal hood. 
Spring Make out your orders now and 
Seeds eal with a reliable firm. Let your 

best judgment guide your desire 

or fancy. Better to have a few choice flow- 
ers that are perfect than a great collection 
of plants not suited to soil, climate or loca- 
tion. 


Surgery 


Place large pieces of suet on the 
limbs of trees so that the birds may 
get sufficient fat to keep their bod- 
ies warm. One Nut Hatch, Junco or Wood- 
pecker kept happy in your garden may 
save you much sorrow next spring and 
summer. Suet placed in a net and hung on 
a limb will prevent the sparrows from 
monopolizing the lunch counter and it is 
usually out of the reach of cats. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN 


December’s tasks in the vegetable gar- 

den may seem less urgent but they are 
nevertheless just as important as the work 
done in April or May. 
In some sections of the country, 
this month is truly an open month 
and the soil easy to work. Sow 
smooth varieties of peas, New Zealand 
spinach, endive and Early Jersey Wake- 
field cabbage. White potatoes are sometimes 
plunted the last of the month and mulched. 
They get an early start and are shipped 
north 5-6 weeks before the Jersey crop 
is ready. 


Birds 


South 


This is the month to force 
a. both of these perennials. 
Thaw the roots out grad- 
ually: and finally pack them in flats or 
under the greenhouse bench covering the 
crowns in a temperature of from 45° 
to 55° F. Keep the soil moist but not wet. 
Set out the last planting of let- 
Lettuce tuce (Grand Rapids) in the hot- 
bed the early part of this month. 
Cover the sash with mats and shutters to 
keep out the cold. Ventilate on bright days. 
Cover the hotbed early in the afternoon so 
that the heat from the sun may be retained. 
Keep a close watch on the vege- 
table cellar. Remove all vegeta- 
bles that have started to decay. 
Bad odors often cause decay. Add a little 
more soil to the out-of-door pit in order 
to keep the frost out. 

Sort over the potatoes for the first time 
and cover them with a little soil or burlap 
bags. Ventilate the storage house on bright 
days. On very severe nights place a lamp 
in the cellar. Always ventilate a little the 
fcllowing morning so as to replace the oxy- 
gen taken up by the flame. 


Storage 
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An Austin Standard Factory-Building Built for the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., in’ Thirty Working- Days 


Austin Standard Factory-Buildings 
Can be Occupied 
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in 30 Working-days | 
: - 

OU can move intoanewAustin — 

= Standard Factory-Building in © 

This is the cross-section of our Austin Standard No. 3 Factory- = 


ay Md a Pec sew Be] of the —— thirty working-days from the day 
ectric Compan chenect is tandar oO 00x30 et. 

Baan: WENN SOLES Vou sign an Austin Thirty-Day 
Guaranteed-Delivery Contract. 


This is possible because the Austin 
Company—subject to prior sale— © 
actuallyhasallthematerialsinstock 
ready for immediate shipment. = 

The General Electric Company, The 
Dayton Metal Products Company, the 
Building No. 89 of the General Electric Company at Schenee. United States Government, and many 
fale NY om, Ay 19: fo17- 31 workingdayy after day of order others have already taken advantage of 

| Austin 30-day Guaranteed-Delivery of 
— completed floor-space. 


You can close the contract for which 
you are negotiating, buy your machinery = 
for delivery at a given date, and buy your 
building on the same basis: from a cata- = 
log, at a given price, for guaranteed deliv- 
ery, ready for occupancy in thirty work- 


Building No. 89 of the General Electric, the exterior. Finishing ing-days. 
this building on time last June brought us orders for five more 


wn 


























; buildings for the same customer, all of which have been finished oe ° ‘ ' P 
’ oo ae of ae a Write, phone or wire the office nearest the proposed work. = 





"FYFR The Austin Company 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Indianapolis 
Export Representatives: American Steel Export Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
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E will ship you by express one of 

these shapely evergreens, with 

roots and dirt packed in a wood 
box. Decorate it with ornaments for 
Christmas and afterwards plant it outdoors 
to beautify your lawn. 


Add a tree each year and perpetuate 
the memory of your happy holidays. 
Should this be baby’s first Christmas, the 
planting will become an historic event. 


Give Evergreens for 
Christmas Gifts 


Your friends are sure to appre- 
ciate a gift so useful, so beautiful 
f andsounique. Send us your cards 
and list. We can ship at once 
these living evergreens packed 
t in boxes of earth: 5 ft. Doug- 
las Spruce, $4; 5 ft. Japan- 
ese Fir, $8; 6 ft., $15; 8 to 
10 ft., $20. 


Also send for catalog 
| **Shade,’’ which tells you 
e | how to secure immediate plant- 
i. 88 ing effects which “save 10 ycars.” 








Hicks Nurseries 
Box K, Westbury, L. I. Phone 68 











POULTRY WORK FOR DECEMBER 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


CCORDING to Mr. Hoover it is a 
A patriotic duty now to keep hens. 
The world is face to face with a 
meat famine. The number of meat pro- 


| ducing animals has decreased during the 


past three years at a most alarming rate; 
it will be years before Europe can replace 
the stock which has been sacrificed to 
war-time necessities. This means that 
America will have to feed a large part of 
the world even after the war has ceased. 
Now, the best way to meet the present 
shortage is to increase the number of chick- 
ens raised during the coming year. It takes 
a comparatively long time to raise enough 
beef animals, sheep and hogs to greatly in- 
crease the total supply. But a chicken is 
ready for the table in from three to six 
months after it has been hatched. 

With all these considerations in mind, 
Mr. Hoover and his advisors have under- 
taken a nation-wide campaign to stimulate 
poultry production, and to recruit new 
poultry men and poultry women from 
among the thousands of home makers thru- 
out the country who have back yards 
large enough to accommodate at least a 
small flock, 


During the past year the high price 
of grain has impelled hundreds of 
commercial poultrymen to sell off the'r 


birds. It is difficult for men who depend 
wholly upon poultry for a livelihood to 
make a living when grain is high, but there 
has never been a time yet when a small 
flock could not be made to pay satisfac- 
tory dividends. 


It 1s on the general farmer who 
ean allow his hens to run over a 
wide range, and the backlotter whose 


flock can be fed largely on table scraps 
and garden waste, that the salvation of 
the poultry industry now depends. It costs 
but little to feed a small flock, and if the 
birds are properly managed they will yield 
a big return in eggs. 

It is particularly important that there 
should be no waste of grain, and experi- 
ments have shown that a small flock of lay- 
ing hens will thrive even tho the grain ra- 
tion be small, if an abundance of nutritious 
food of other characters is provided. One 
method which can be followed successfully 
is to grind all the table scraps thru a 
common meat grinder, and then to mix 
them with a little meal, adding beef scraps 
if necessary, and making a crumbly mash, 
All sorts of surplus vegetables, including 
small potatoes and immature cabbages, 
may be added to this mash. When this 
plan is followed, it will be found that the 


hens can be kept in good taying condition 
at very low cost. 

Much new corn will be coming on the 
market this month. Of course it will be 
welcomed, because its distribution will 
mean doubtless lower prices. It is not wise, 
tho, to change abruptly from old corn to 
new. New corn, however, may be fed safe- 
ly if it is first put into the oven and 
parched. The hens will relish the warm 
corn, too, and it will serve as a sort of 
gentle stimulant. 

It is important, also, to have the poul- 
try house dry and free from drafts, in 
order that the birds may remain in the 
best possible condition. An attempt should 
be made to detect any loafers, and to get 
rid of them promptly. It may be a small 
matter, and yet every hen which does not 
pay its way is a drag on the whole in- 
dustry. 

The bens that remain on the roosts 
last in the morning and return to them 
first at night are not likely to be good 
layers. Usually the hens which eat most 
lay most. 

Eggs should be collected several times a 
day in cold weather. They may freeze if 
left too long in the nests. In this connec- 
tion it may be said that the loss from 
the careless handling of eggs costs the coun- 
try millions of dollars every year. It is 
time for poultry keepers everywhere to 
mend their ways in this respect. 

Geese for the Christmas table should 
fatten several weeks. Altho geese do not 
stand confinement well for a long period, 
they may be kept in rather small yards 
for two or three weeks, and fed a ration 
of three parts corn meal to one of bran, 
with some beef scraps added. Then they 
will put on fat very rapidly. Geese are es- 
pecially good birds to be raised in times 
like these, especially if a considerable 
amount of pasture land is availab!e. They 
are grazing birds, and if allowed their 
liberty, will pick up nearly all of their 
living until it is time to fatten them for 
the table. 

This is the month to buy breeding 
geese, as they need to be mated sev- 
eral months before the laying season be- 
gins. Young geese usual!y mate in pairs, 
but a mature gander will often run with 
three females. Breeders should be at least 
three years old, but ganders which are 


over eight or nine should be avoided, as 
their dispositions are likely to get crabbed 
after this age, and a vicious old gander 
ean do considerable real damage with his 
wings. 
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New Eas 
Operati on — 








HE guiet action of Mott’s “Silentis” 

and «Silentum”’ closets can be taken 
for granted. 
further silence running water and still 
produce a thorough, savitary flush. 


What we would especially call your 
attention to is the manner of flushing. 





This operation is accomplished, with 
utmost convenience, by a slight pressure 
of the foot on the valve set in the floor. 
Or, if the valve is set in the wall, by a 
pressure of the hand. 


All working parts are out of sight. 
Yet they can be gotten at readily, in 
emergency. 








Everything we sell, we make. 
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Mechanical skill can not | 





OTT?’S quiet-action closets are 
further described in our new 
“Bathroom Book,” which shows 22 
model bathrooms and quotes prices 
on modern bathroom equipment. 
Sent for 4c postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT 


IRON WORKS 


Trenton, New “fersey 
New York, sth Ave. & 17th St. 


+Boston 7Des Moines 
Pittsburgh Toledo 

Chicago fPortland, Ore. 
Atlanta 


Se Ainediion +Washin;ten, ie 
+Philadelphia tNew Orleans 
Seattle Denver 
Cleveland ~San Francisco 
Dallas St. Louis 
+Detroit San Antonio 


Mott Company, LT». 
~Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, Canada. 
+Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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“Books, like friends, should be 
few and well chosen—like 


true fricnds, thcy will never 
fail us.’’—Anon. 


PQoCRe Aces. like Macey 
sectional bookcases, will 
be the best of friends to your 
books. Such excellent con- 
struction and beautiful finishes 
would beimpossible were it not 
for our many years of patient 
study of bookcase problems 
and bookcase requirements. 


| | 
| | 
4 t 
There is a Macey dealer near 
you who will gladly show you 
*® the Macey sectional bookcases * 
and go into details regarding 
their superior construction. 
‘ He will also tell you why he can 5 
offer them at such reasonable 
| prices. | 
Now is the time to get Macey 
4 - « 
sectional bookcases to guard 
your books from dirt and dust. 
Better place your order at once 
and have it delivered at your 
| home for Christmas. | 
* _ 
| | 
| = 
| a 


“One Hundred Quotations 
About Books” 


The wise men of all ages have said many 
interesting things about books. In a 
booklet entitled, “One Hundred Quota- 
tions About Books,” we have compiled 
and published these quotations. They 
are interesting and instructive. This 
booklet and our complete catalog of 
Macey sectional bookcases, will be 
mailed free toanyone whoasks for them. 
A postal card will bring the booklet. 


THE Macey ComMPANY 
1510-1530 Division Avenue 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTO-PLAY SOCIETY 
BY ERNEST A. DENCH 


LL schools and many churches and 
A most communities have their ama- 

teur dramatic associations. Some of 
them are very good and some of them are 
very bad, but they all manage to have a 
glorious time and quite frequently to learn 
a good deal by that done-without-your- 
knowing-it method so dear to the heart of 
modern educators. Most of the arguments 
in favor of the organization of an amateur 
dramatie association in a community hold 
good for the organization of an amateur 
photoplay society, and there are certain 
advantages which are the peculiar property 
of the “movies.” An amateur photoplay as- 
sociation is within the abilities and the 
finances as well as the interests of even 
a small community. 

The successful amateur photoplay is one 
in which the local atmosphere predomi- 
nates. People like to recognize familiar 
scenes, especially as the motion picture 
camera presents them from a_ viewpoint. 
The community's leading literary light 
should be able, with the assistance of a 
good book on photoplay writing, to master 
the technique of scenario construction and 
produce perfectly actable dramas. 

The photoplay in which exteriors com- 
prize the majority of the scenes has, for 
some unexplainable reason, become asso- 
ciated with thrilling stunts, but it is not 
essential for you to do the same stunts in 
order to hold the interest of your specta- 
tors. The new school of directors have in- 
troduced a subtler kind of action—that by 
which a player expresses a great deal by a 
twitch of the face. It takes years of ex- 
perience to master this knack—so it is 
best, perhaps, to adopt the broader means 
of expression. Attempt either a slapstick 
comedy or a melodrama. You can have the 
villain ducked under the village pump, the 
hero tied to the railroad tracks at the local 
crossing, or the fight between the hero and 
villain staged at the edge of the nearest 
cliff. These things have been done innum- 
erable times, and I have only mentioned 
them as suggesting lines along which to 
work, While it is better to think. up new 
incidents, even the commonplace ones will 
interest if presented in a new dress. This 
is not to suggest, however, that you kill 
off any members of your filming party in 
actual reality. If reasonable precautions 
are taken, the dangers incurred in putting 
over thrilling scenes are very small. 

The big mistake made by the average 
photoplay director is in repeating exteriors. 
If he chose to do so, he could introduce a 
wide variety of natural backgrounds, but 
he seems to prefer to confine himself to a 
few. Your footage will, for cost of produc- 
tion reasons, be limited, and it is to your 
advantage to make every foot count. If 
you must repeat a scene, take a new angle 
of the setting, otherwise a “close-up.” 

In addition to the “drama” there is a 
field full of possibilities for the amateur 
society in the recording of village pageants 
and local athletics. The appalling number 
of bad snapshots which are taken at all 
such affairs suggests the enthusiasm with 
which an even fairly good film would be 
hailed. 

And then there is the family life of so- 
ciety members. However good the printed 
page or photograph album may be in re- 
calling the past, there is nothing to equal 
the film. We should make the motion pic- 
ture one of the family. The latest develop- 
ment is film motion portraiture. Who 
would not like to have a permanent record 
of all the gestures and poses that make a 


baby so adorable? As he grows older they 
are lost to us, but if he were to pose on 
every birthday for ten feet of film we would 
be able to trace every stage of his child- 
hood. Children can be shown indulging in 
their favorite pastimes and playing with 
their pets. As children are born actors, they 
require comparatively little coaching. Both 
Siegmund Lubin, the well known photoplay 
producer, and William Hearst, the news- 
paper proprietor, to name but two, are pre- 
serving motion pictures of their children 
until they attain their majority. 

Yes, it is quite possible for an amateur 
photographer to take motion pictures and 
for an amateur society to act them, but 
how about the cost? That is quite possible, 
too. 

The price of a reliable camera for all- 
round work varies from $35 to $250. The 
purchase of the right camera at the begin- 
ning is very important. Raw film, both 
negative and positive, is obtainable in reels 
of 100, 200 and 400 feet at 3} cents a 
foot. A motion picture film is subjected to 
so much wear and tear at the hands of the 
theater operator that in order to retain its 
perfect appearance for as long as possible 
it should be printed upon a reliable stock. 
Developing has been so simplified that the 
process is no more involved than ordinary 
photography. But should you prefer to 
have this done outside, there are firms 
who make a specialty of the work, charging 
54 cents a foot for positives and 4 cent 
a foot for negatives. Any titles—explana- 
tory matter that is thrown upon the screen 
you may wish to use—cost 8 cents a foot. 

There are several ways and means of re- 
covering your production expenses, such as 
getting the local photoplay shows to ex- 
hibit your product and pay you a small fee. 
If the negative is sufficiently widespread in 
appeal and interest you can probably get 
it purchased by one of the regular motion 
picture concerns. 

There is an excellent opportunity to spe- 
cialize in home entertainments or exhibi- 
tions for the edification and amusement of 
local clubs and societies. 

First of all, a projection machine is 
necessary. There are two kinds of these on 
the market. The, miniature projector has a 
shorter throw but points in its favor are 
that it is easier to manipulate and does 
not consume so much current. It also costs 
several times less than the standard ma- 
chine. If you intend to confine exhibitions 
to ordinary country homes, the miniature 
machine will cover all your requirements. 
For large halls, however, the standard ma- 
chine is essential. 

Next there is the problem of a satisfac- 
tory screen. A screen about three feet long 
by three feet wide will fit in the average 
room, but in a large room a screen several 
times as big will be necessary. The material 
must be selected with discrimination if 
results are to please. It is also possible to 
hold exhibitions at garden parties and 
other outdoor affairs, for there is a screen 
which gives as good results by day as by 
night. 

The usual fee to charge is $10 for an 
hour's entertainment, comprizing about 
four reels, and $5 for each additional hour. 
It is advisable to vary the films as much 
as possible, for it is variety on which the 
photoplay industry has been built up. 

It is well to count the cost, and count 
carefully, before you begin, but you will 
undoubtedly find that an amateur photo- 
play society is not nearly’ so expensive a 
matter «s you had thought. 
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HONOR 


Shorthan 


Alexander Lichtentag, Inventor of the Famous 












in 


of Business Shorthand, has now arranged his complete 
course in Seven Simple Lessons for self instruction at . 


home which you can learn easily in Seven Evenings. 


Gives days! Does it seem to you in- 
credible? Do you doubt it? We will 
prove it at our expense and without its 
costing you a penny until you are corti- 
vinced. Paragon is the simplest and most 
efficient and most easily learned system 
of shorthand in the world. It will equip 
you in almost no time to take a fine posi- 
tion in business. Whatever may be your 
business or profession you will find a 
knowledge of Paragon Shorthand a 
priceless aid to efficiency, and an instru- 
ment for advancement and achievement. 

See how perfectly simple it is. The en- 
tire system consists of 


1. The Paragon Alphabet—24 charac- 
ters, each of which can be written me- 
chanically, with a single stroke of the 
pencil. 

2. 26 simple word signs. 

3. 6 prefix abbreviations. 

4. I general rule of contractions. 


THAT IS ALL. Speed comes easily 
and swiftly with practice. 

Now prove this—to yourself. 

Here, at the right, is a lesson that will 
teach you the first 5 characters. Try it. 
See how little time it takes you to master 
it. Then consider that you have learned 
5 out of the whole 24 characters. 

Now do you doubt that you can learn 
Paragon in Seven Evenings? 

This is our Home Study Course. We 
will send it to you—without asking you 
to send us any money in advance—on 
Seven Days’ Free Trial. But we believe 
you will say “Yes, I want it,” the first 
evening. The new price to introduce 
Paragon broadly is 


Only Five Dollars 


This for exactly the same Course that 
has been taught for 15 years by the in- 
ventor—personally by mail—at a regular 
fee of $25 with examinations after each 
lesson. The author has now arranged 
his whole course in Seven Simple Short 
Lessons for wide distribution at a popular 
price of $5 which will be allowed to In- 
dependent readers for a limited time. 
With this Course you can teach yourself 
at home—in seven evenings—with the 
seven lessons and an ingenious self-exam- 
ination system devised by the author. 
Remember that Paragon Shorthand is an 


Efficiency Instrument of the Hour 


The Government needs more stenog- 
raphers and is offering large salaries for 
expert writers. The President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
in his nation-wide appeal, says: 


“Appointments in large numbers are to be made 
as soon as eligibles are available. It is the man- 
ifest duty of citizens with this special knowledge 
to use it at this time where it will be of most 
value to the Government.” 


American Business Needs 
Shorthand Writers 


In every city and town, busi- 
ness houses are feeling acutely 
the shortage of capable stenog- 
raphers. Salaries for shorthand 
writers are being constantly ad- 
vanced. The demand simply 
cannot be supplied—yet. Thou- 
sands of offices are ready to pay 
any salary within reason to get 
this service which their business 
needs so sorely. 


This Is Your Opportunity 

And “Paragon in Seven Days” 
is your key. Thousands of 
young ambitious men _ and 
women who have failed to learn 
the old complicated forms of 
shorthand have mastered Para- 











Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter a Elim- 
inate everything but the long downstroke and there 
will remain / This is the Paragon symbol for 
D. It is always written downward. 

From. the longhand letter -€ rub out every- 
thing except the upper part—the circle—and you 
will have the Paragon E. . 

Write this circle at the beginning of i and 
you will have Ed. 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a hook, 
and this hook stands for A. Thus will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end, thus J and you 
wil] have a girl's name, Ada. 

From —7 eliminate the initial and final strokes 
and 0 will remain, which is the Paragon symbol 
for O. 

For the longhand 772~ , which is made of 7 
strokes, you use this one horizontal stroke — 

Therefore, —o would be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, so as to add 
D— thus and you will have Med. Now add 
the large circle for O, and you will have 
(medo), which 1s Meadow, with the silent A and W 
omitted. 


You now have 5 of the characters. There are 
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aor 


gon with ease. They have since 
become court stenographers, re- 
porters, assistants to business 
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only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 simple 
word-signs. 6 prefix abbreviations and one rule 
of contractions. That is all. 


heads, and in many cases big ee a 
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executives of prominent con- 
cerns and institutions. Thousands of 
grateful letters now in our files attest this 
fact. Here is a sample letter, from J. 
Martian Hamley, Official Court Reporter, 
Ninth Judicial District, Louisiana: 

_“T have been using your Paragon System of 
Shorthand for the past eleven years, and have 
been engaged in all kinds of stenographic work. 
With it I am able to do any kind of work with 
as great rapidity as the occasion may demand. IT 
was taught this system by mail in seven lessons.” 
_E.C. Alley, in the service of the United 
States Government, says: 

“At the beginning of this year I sent for your 
course in Paragon Shorthand. In one week’s 
time I could write the system nicely. I owe 
my rapid advancement to Paragon Shorthand.” 


Paragon in the High School 


On the basis of competitive tests Para- 
gon Shorthand was unanimously adopted 
as the exclusive system for the Atlanta 
High Schools. These tests showed that 
of several hundred boys ard girls, only 
47 were able to master the old systems of 
shorthand. But of 63 taking Paragon 61 
passed the examinations ‘successfully. In 
one school 28 began Paragon, 25 grad- 
uated. Another school, after two years 
of the old system, had NO graduates. 
Now Atlanta and other cities are teach- 
ing shorthand by the Paragon System— 


no other system being officially recognized 
in their city schools. You can’t get away 
from facts like these. 


Speed, Simplicity and Accuracy 
are demanded of the shorthand writer by 
present-day business. With Paragon you 
can write without mental friction—no 
complicated rules to remember, no “lines” 
to watch, no heavy and light “shading,” 
no arbitrary word signs, no tedious mem 
orizing, no confusion of meanings through 
the old elimination of vowels. Paragon 
notes never get “cold”; they are just as 
easy to read after 10 years as after 10 
minutes. 


Now You Have Your Wish 


You wished you could write shorthand, didn’t 
you? You knew what it would mean to you in 
efficiency and advancement. But you dreaded 
the months of hard study, the memory tax, and 
the excessive cost, of the old systems. Now—with 
Paragon—you can learn shorthand in seven days 
Ask any man, or woman, who has ever started it. 
We have their names. They always finish strong 


Send No Money Now 


Just mail the coupon now and receive the 
complete Home Study Course of Seven Lessons 
on seven days’ free trial. If by any chance you 
don’t want it, return at our expense and owe us 
nothing. Five Dollars buys it all, if you act 
NOW. 





Send me your com- Name 
plete Paragon Short- 
hand Course of 7 
lessons on seven days 
free trial. I will pay 
you $5 on examination 
or return at your ex- 
pense, 


Address 





Paragon Institute Home Study Department 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
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ifetime of accurate time-telling service. 


clocks from $10 to $75. Prompt delivery. 


New York 


High gra'e mahogany 
Case. 4in. white porce- 
lain convex dial, convex 
beveled glass, 15-day cut 
steel pinion pendulum 
movement. A most pre- 
cise and noiseless time- 
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HRISTMAS morn. All outdoors blanketed 
with snow. Inside, a cheery fire blazing on 
the hearth, and on the mantel reposes the most 
welcome gift of all—a Seth Thomas Clock. How 
the heart swells in appreciation when contem- 
— the pay which prompted such a 
. And howadmired the taste of the 

iver. Forthe name Seth Thomas guarantees a 


Your jeweler has or will procure for you, through our 
new illdstrated catalog, this or others of our mahogany 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 














KELSEY HEALTH HEAT 


SAVES COAL 


BY saving coal, we mainly mean that it gives more heat 

from the same coal. You may not burn any less coal; but 
you will have every room of your house filled with a delightful 
tonic health heat. A heat that is noiseless, leakless and 
dustless. 

You get more heat, and you get a heat that ventilates 
while it heats. A heat that you can use to warm your house 
in the winter, and cool it in the summer. A heat that does 
away once and for all with radiators and their attendant bothers 
and troubles, ' 


Send for booklet. 


| HE KELSE 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 
Syracuse, N. Y., 235 James St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Ave. 217-C West Lake St, 
DETROIT BOSTON 
Space 95-C Builders Exchange 405-C P. O. Sq. Bldgs 

















Pa 
Horsford’s 
Cold i 
Weather ready early 
Plants 


Insure the 
Safety of 
Your Trees 
you can do so by 


employing only 
Tree Experts’ to 
eare for them. All our men are experts. 
“The Bartlett Way” is your absolute 
assurance of safe and sure results. Rep- 
resentatives go everywhere. Send for 
free book—“Tree Talk.” 


THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
536 Main Street 





garden plants won’t grow. 
nials are among the best. 
purchasing. 


Stamford, Conn. 

















2sth anniver- 
sary catalogue will be 
in the 
new year. Our Hardy 
Wild Flowers and 
Ferns are very useful 
where many of the common hardy 


hardy Lilies and other choice peren- 


fail to see our catalogue L before 


Our 
Don’t 




















F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vi. 








A JEWISH HOMELAND 


The Zionist Movement as a 
Factor in the War 
BY DR. STEPHEN S. WISE 




















Government on November 3, declaring 

its approval of the Zionist Movement 
and favoring the establishment of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people in Pal- 
estine, toward which end “His Majesty’s 
Government will use its best en- 
deavors to facilitate the achievement of this 
object,” changes the status of the Jewish 
people, which for the past nineteen hundred 
years has been the “tribe of the wandering 
foot”—without a center, without a home, 
without a welcome. 

The Jewish people has now risen 
in a twinkling to a national status, 
and the Zionist ambition, which is to es- 
tablish a Jewish homeland in Palestine, 
recognized by law, is brought within the 
domain of practical politics. 

The Zionist Movement is twenty years 
old, and it has already entered the realm 
of practical politics. Its formula has been 
adopted by the British Government, which 
employs almost the identical language of 
the Basle program, in making its declara- 
tion, 

I regard this as a great day in the his- 
tory of the world, the significance of which 
cannot, of course, break thru the clouds 


Te statement issued by the British 


of war, but the importance of which will + 


become clear ten years hence or even less 
when the stream of Jewish migration will 
be tending toward Palestine and the two 
thousand year dream of the Jewish people 
will be completely realized. 

The immediate effect of the declaration, 
which has the sympathy of our own Gov- 
ernment, will be to shake the Jewish world 
to its center and there will come about a 
reunification of Jewish forces thruout the 
world such as has never been seen be- 
fore. 

At the same time it puts a new face upon 
some phases of the war which makes clear 
that the Allied declarations and those of 
President Wilson that we are fighting for 
the smaller nationalities is no war slogan, 
but a very decisive and impartial purpose. 
It not only gratifies the Jews, but it im- 
plies that the victory of the Allies will 
bring healing and comfort to all the small 
nationalities, while at the same time it 
makes clear that there are no imperialistic 
ambitions afoot. 

We Zionists anticipated this and our 
organization is prepared to deal with it. 
But our plans can be held back in the same 
cool manner as we have carried on our 
work thruout these last three trying years. 
We can simply say at this moment that the 
suspense involved in the negotiations is at 
an end and that our organization has ac- 
complished its first duty. 

The second actual achievement of Zion- 
ism awaits us. It is practically the 
greatest task put upon a group of human 
beings to reorganize itself and to resettle 
upon its own national soil. But we will ac- 
complish this so that the millions of our 
brethren in Poland and in Russia buffeted 
by every condition that existed prior to 
the war and harassed by every condition 
that has been part of the war, will see 
in the announcement of the British Gov- 
ernment the first real ray of hope, not only 
for themselves, but the first light that has 
come into the dark prisons which thru- 


out the centuries the Jewish people have 


inhabited. 
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UNITED WE STAND 


(Continued from page 405) 
task of coérdinating the French navy with 
other navies may well demand the power 
which resides only in unit control. 

The Italian navy found itself during the 
Tripolitan War, in which it made an en- 
viable record for efficiency and discipline. 
During the present conflict, its principal 
task has been to keep the Austrian fleet im- 
prisoned in its Adriatic bases, mainly Pola 
and Fiume. It has constrained the Austrian 
fleet and commanded the Adriatic so com- 
pletely that any Austrian naval offensive— 
save in the case of a few submarines—has 
been stopped. Night and day its transports 
have traversed that sea unhindered, and 
whole army corps have been carried across. 
It succored the Serbian army in its retreat 
and brought some quarter of a million Ser- 
bians in safety to Italy. It has sent its 
torpedo boats thru the protecting mine 
fields of fortified harbors and insulted the 
Austrian battleships at their anchorages 
in an unavailing effort to gonad them to a 
fight. It has protected the wholly exposed 
eastern coast of Italy from Venice to Brin- 
disi. It has organized and manned the ex- 
traordinary movable forts which run at 
express speed on tracks close by the water's 
edge to any point menaced from the sea 
and, on arriving, get into action in less 
than a minute. It has maintained the air 
defense of Venice. It has redeveloped the 
monitor and has built the largest and most 
formidable vessels of this class which have 
yet appeared. It has used them to shell the 
Austrian flank, and is using them now 
against the Germans in the Piava marshes. 
Here there has already been joint action, 
for the British monitors and both British 
and French cruisers have helped; and. 
therefore, in accordance with international 
naval custom there must have been local 
unit control of the assembled force. 

Of the twenty-one Italian battleships of 
all classes, two have been destroyed by fire 
and internal explosion and one was sunk 
by a mine. Of the ten armored cruisers, two 
have fallen victims to submarines. The 
Italian fleet is good and efficient. The con- 
dition of the Austrian fleet is questionable 
because large quantities of bombs have been 
dropt on it from Italian aeroplanes. As the 
fleet of Italy always has been and still is 
hungry to get at the Austrian ships and is 
far the stronger force, how the Austrian 
ships which don’t want to be got at are 
going to annihilate the fleet of Italy and 
then, 2s recently predicted, batter down 
Venice in aid of the Austro-German inva- 
sion, is not plain. 

This is the naval situation, which may 
change before these words are printed. To 
the creation of unit control the usual ob- 
jection to sub‘ecting national arms to for- 
eign command is already being urged. This 
merely indicates but one of the many and 
great preblems of unit plan and unit con- 
trol of ail the Allied forces which has now 
become absolutely essential. Nor is there 
any time to be lost in establishing it, espe- 
cially in the navies. Italy is the first coun- 
try to be imperiled which has a thoroly 
effective fleet. Her gallant resistance is in- 
creasing, and with the aid now approach- 
ing there is every belief that she will repel 
the invaders: but should the fortune of 
war in the end prove adverse and the trans- 
fer of her navy be made a condition of sep- 
arate peace, there can be no delay in deal- 
ing with that crisis, no shuffling over ex- 
pedients, and no wrangling between differ- 
ent authlerities. The ships must not get 
into the Atlantic. In the presence of a hos- 





tile fleet in being, armies cannot be sent 


across the sea. | 


New York City j 























Metal Grilles 
HIS panelled window 


closet effect is in the mag- 
nificent home of Arthur Cur- 
tiss James, New York. The 
panels are hinged, carrying .. 

With the d ive grille at the b 
out the closet effect, and a hea pene at et ae mgt 
making the radiator accessi- cured insuring high heatingefficiency. 
ble for heat control or repairs. 

We should be glad to make suggestions for the solu- 
tion of your radiator-obscuring problems, or be pleased 
to co-operate with your architect. 


Send for Booklet No. 66-A. 
“THE BEAUT-I-ATOR” 


The ‘Beaut-i-ator” is a portable all metal Radiator 
Enclosure. You simply place it over your radiator. 
Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. No out- 
side help needed. Instantly removable. Ask for the 
“Beaut-i-ator” Booklet, when you ask for Booklet 


No. 66-A, 


j| TUTTLE & BAILEY MrcCo. |f 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NS 
New YorRK 4 


















































HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Don’t bother building, if you 
wanta garage, bungalow, 

: playhouse, screen house or 
- some-other-kind-of-house. 
Dapareeanen Portable House 
and side-step building trou- 
bles and disappointments. 

Send for catalog. 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 230, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 E. 39th St., New York City 
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‘ on , WHICH IS THESIDE ISSUE? 
The Countryside Classified Directory (Continued from page 410) 


A Ready Market Place for Country Property, Dogs, Poultry and Live Stock. The free 
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5 = gladly supply the desired information. desire companionship at my meals I can 

ee Be. Awd aes easily secure it. Three besides myself can 








sit at my little folding table, and those 
whom I invite to do so make an admirable 
bluff at acting as if it were fun. 

Various ladies ask me in sepulchral tones 
“how I manage about my marketing.” Per- 
haps I manage very improperly, for, to be 
candid, it has never occurred to me as de- 
manding “management.” I gather, from re- 
marks of Housewives’ League members, 
that to buy food other than in propria per- 
sona is most scandalous domestic ethics: 
but I declare that I cannot see, when tele- 

: phones exist, and fruit and vegetable 

wagons stop at the door daily, the neces- 

0 gson orta e ouses sity or the virtue of marching off before 

breakfast to a horrid, smelly market, and 

I should not do it if I had a family of ten 

to eater for. Probably I do not at all ap- 

his sanitary poultry house is an egg record breaker for } Preciate the solemnity of the Marketing 

° Problem, but I do have what seem to me 

12 hens. The setting coops keep the hens by themselves saey anal Gieae to enh, Auk, en tr onl 

while setting. The pigeon house (with its flight cage) [| !y expenses for food and rent has always 

: fi d 1 t f 10 t H d It d t averaged a little less than I paid for board, 

1s hitte complete for nests. Oo gson poultry and pe it would appear that in the price of food 

stock houses are the most scientifically constructed on I do not get swindled as mack ss my land- 

the market. Made of painted sections that can be easily > agg: | pe tig A genta bese Seplirnen 

bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. me that they lost money at the prices they 
charged for board. 

I have now, I believe, met the most fre- 
quently recurring questions as to “how I 
do it.’ Oh, no! my hands. Well, I wear 

Room 341, 116 Washington Street, Massachasetts rubber gloves, with heavy cotton ones (ten 
E. F. HODGSON COMPAN 6 East 39h Suet, New Tot ip cent store type) for sweeping. So far as 
I can see, my hands look about as they did 
when I was emulating the lilies of the field 
in a boarding house. 

Now, if you please, we have reached the 
point for the moral lesson and the reply 
to those who believe that I am not living 
up to my own published precepts. We will 
take the moral lesson first, because in the 
course of it I hope to introduce proof of 
my own consistency. I cherish no illusion 
30 wild as that I am the first bachelor maid 
to live in an apartment, or even to “do 
her own work” in it. But I think that per- 
haps not so many have consciously com- i 
bined with the pursuit of happiness therein 
the pursuit of a miniature social experi- 
ment. If I have had a supreme hobby, it 
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YOU WANT HIM} 


The Police Dog is the dog of the hour—the 
superdog, the product of Efficiency. A chum, a 
protector for master, mistress and children. 


Write today for Illustrated Booklet and Sales- 


lists. 
sils has been that it ought to be possible for a 

P ALISADE KENNELS, Box 30, East Killingly, Conn. woman to have both a home and a profes- 

df ; sion, and to make a success of each. My 
experience now confirms my belief. 4 
Of course, my plan of life would require 
modification according to your appetite and 
other tastes, your occupation, and your 
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“BUFFALO” PORTABLE POULTRY RUNWAYS 


Enable you to make any size yard or runway desired. Can be moved to other 
locations at will. Prices as follows : 








jon Per Section 





er + ai j % 
1 ft. long x 5 ft. high..... $3.15 8 ft. long x 2 ft. high..... $2.00 spinsterhood or wifehood. I think you could 
an ft. 6 in. long z6 ft. (Gate) 1.60 6 ft. long x 2 ft. high..... 1.60 hardly be successful in a mere “suite.” If : 
ve prices are for orders consisting of six or more sections and F, O. B cars Buffalo, N. YY. Be-t article on the market for : * 
young om. oo geese pec eon suas fow] or animals, also or ouaiecing small gardens in season. Place your order today! you possest a husband or if you liked ’ 
ou will be well satished Send check, money order or New York Draft and we will send you the greatest article on the market j 2e] ; j cs 
for poultry or dog kennel purposes Booklet 67B describing this system will be mailed you upon request, with six cents in onions, I cannot conceive of either being z 


Stamps to cover postage 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons), 496 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 


G. D. TILLEY, inc. 


Naturalist 


disposed of agreeably in a_ kitchenless 

apartment. But personally I do not see how 

=~ onions can be kept with decency even in 

BOOK ON a ten acre lot. However, there exist little 

2partments as inexpensive as mine with 

DOG DISEASES kitchenets, if your heart is set on one, and 

I think I could manage a husband and 

= ee AND HOW TO FEED my profession together in that first apart- 

Pay pany in the Mailed freeto any address bythe Author} | ment which Jerry showed me. And while 

ird Line from a i i i 

i H. CLAY CLOVER CO., Inc. the introduction of the masculine element 

Canary to an Ostrich”’ Dog Remedies} 118 West 3ist Street, New York into apartment life means the introduction 

Birds for the House and Porch also of an element of uncertainty which, at 

Birds for the Ornamental Waterway my time of life, I have lost the first flush 
Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary COMMUNI TY INTERESTS 


~ of enthusiasm to try, yet, if there were 
Birds for the Game Preserve and Park 1. ‘i . . some way generally held in good repute of 
Special Bird Feeds are likely to have your attention this 


> r i! ° ° making the experiment merely temporary, 
I am the oldest established and largest exclusive I all. W hen you need information 


° I should be almost willing to attempt it, 
dealer in land and water birds in America and haveon |] ON any special features write to purely in the interest of science. that I i 
and the most extensive stock in the United States. 
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tween marriage and a career.” But, since 
divorce continues both expensive and un- 
popular, I am constrained to try to demon- 
strate by reasoning alone instead of per- 
sonal statistics that what I know can be 
done by one is mathematically possible 
when multiplied by two. 

I do not recede from my contention that 
women generally fail of any important 
achievement because they attempt too 
inany things. But I do disagree with the 
application which most persons make of 
the feminine version of the inspired truth 
that a man cannot serve two masters. Most 
women try to serve about twenty-two, inci- 
dentally. It is not serving two masters to 
have, besides the one great purpose in life, 
what an able lawyer whom I know calls 
a side-issue. He maintains that every pro- 
fessional man or woman especially needs 
one. His is a chemical laboratory in his 
cellar, but if it were truck gardening or 
fancy chickens, it would be just as worthy 
a relaxation for a. brainy man, as well as 
less fraught with possibilities of blowing up 
the family residence. 

I do not. believe that individual 
housekeeping is fit to be the great 
purpose in life for any educated woman. 
Every such woman who has been 
swept into the popular current of trying 
to make her housekeeping her “profession” 
will tell you that it is a constant struggle 
to save her intellectual life from being 
engulfed in the vortex of mere “things.” 
Nothing which has not in itself the power 
to produce mental growth has a right to 
the first place in the life of men and women 
who have gone to school, and that forever 
bars out housekeeping as we now do it. 

But housekeeping may very properly 
be the side issue of the professional woman 
who has a liking for it. It need not mean 
that she should perform all the manual 
work of “keeping” her house. I do, because 
I can without the expenditure of any more 
time and strength than is actually needed 
as a relaxation from the mental strain of 
my real business in life, and I happen to 
prefer it to tatting. If I were presiding 
over an apartment for two—or four—I 
should have no right to take the time and 
strength then required from the business 
which it is both my ambition and my obli- 
gation to do well. It would not, however, 
take an undue share from my professional 
duties to direct some one else in a part of 
the housework. Not that I think the ordi- 
nary servant, even tho a “treasure,” at all 
the proper solution of the housekeeping 
problem. 

Whatever innate dignity the work 
of the house possesses will be liberated 
when my domestic science colleagues, in- 
stead of teaching a lot of girls with heads 
already full of the craze for doing what 
looks pretty to “make homes” and fancy 
salads, will provide a food laboratory 
equipt to serve meals to every apartment 
in such houses as this, and a corps of 
trained, intelligent women to do such put- 
ting to rights as each apartment head de- 
sires, and then go away. If the women who 
have ability for work of this sort would 
make a real profession of it by undertaking 
to supply the food and household care for 
sroups of families rather than for one only. 
household economy might rise to something 
well worthy of the first place among in- 
telligent women. For it would both raise 
the standard of living and set free the 
rany other women who ought to be doing 
other things, and it would be dignified work 
for only educated women could do it. It 
imay be that something like this will come 
to us, as it already actually has to Eng- 
iand, among the compensations we are be- 
ing taught to expect for a world war, but 








Tells How Anyone Can Easily De- 
velop a Strong Personality and How 
It Helps in a Business and Social Way 


The Most Interesting Man 
I Ever Met 


By J. A. Butler 


EN usually are fluent only when talkingabout 
their own cedves orsport. Women—at least 
most I’ve met—can talk of little other than 

household duties and their children. Instead of 
broadening out as they grow older—instead of con- 
stantly adding to their fund of information—they 
have literally gotten intoa rut, they are backsliding. 

But fortunately this condition is not on 
There are, in spite of our manifold distractions and 
hurried living, a few who domanageto keep up with 
the really worth-while things of life, and it is indeed 
a rare treat to meet them. 


A Chance Acquaintance 


Not long ago I was coming from Chicago to New 
York on the Century. After dinner I picked up an 
acquaintance with a quiet man sitting near me. 
Starting out with a pleasantry about the weather, 
we gradually diified from one subject to another 
until I looked at my watch and found that three 
hours h:d passed and it seemed scarcely but a few 
moments, so quickly had the time flown. 

Never before had I metsuch a well-informed man. 
He seemed to know and to love all that is the best in 
Art; he knew little intimate things about the great 
writers; he could talk interestingly about almost any 
place of historical importance, and about the big 
men of all time. Ands2 it was with Music, wi.h Pop- 
ular Science, wich Nature, and with all the Arts. 

Naturally I was intensely interested in this man. 
Who was he? Where had he gotten this fund of in- 
formation? Surely he must be some rich dilettante 
with nothing to think of ,but developing his mind. 

When we finally got up and decided to turn in 
for the night, | asked him for his card and gave 
him mine. Pic.urz my amazement when I read the 
name of a big manufacturer in the Middle West 
who had a reputation for having pulled himself 
up by his boot-straps. 

Risking a rebuke, | asked him how he had been 
able to spare the time from his business to master 
the wonderful store of interesting information of 
which he was the possessor. 


Worth Dollars and Cents 


Here is what he said: “A few years ago! beganto 
feel ina very definite way my lack of cat 5 ce 
for up to then I had devoted my entire waking 
hours to business—thought | was too busy—that 
culture was merely aluxury,all rightfor theidlerich, 
but not meant for the hard-headed business man. 

“Suddenly one day I re lized th t this attitude 
wasentirely wrong. It was brought forcibly tomy 
attention by anewassociate—a young man whohad 
made an amazing tuccessin our line, hving <tt ined 
a reputction out of all proportion to his years. I 
noticed that this man, in every situation—in any 
company—seemed to be more at home than anyone 
else. Heseemed tohave‘something on’ the others. 
He was so easy and confident—such a fluent talker 
—and made such a telling impression that he 
seemed to be able to make every one he met do 
anything he wanted them to. 

“Right then I deter- 
mined to somehow find 
the time to improve my- 
self—and I want to say 
that I consider the things 





Some Recert Titles 


Statues With a Story 
The Discoverers 
Paris, the Incomparable 


Napoleon I've learned—the ability 
Pomess Sompesere to talk and think other 
Makers of ModernOpera | thingsthan business—one 
Abraham Lincoln of my greatest dollar and 
Se cents assets. Personality 
Charles Dickens is one of the greatest 


American Historic Homes 


Yellowstone National Park | POV" ™™ business. And 


culture—if you want to 











call what I've gained by that name—is the back- 
bone of personality. 

“And the remarkable part about it all is that | 
gained all of this in less than five minutes a day by 
joining the Mentor Association, which solved the 
problem of finding time to keep up with the finer 
things in life. The Mentor Association is a group of 
men and women, now numbering one hundred thou- 
sand, who have determined to learn just one new 
worth-while thing everyday. And it is really mar- 
velous, the ground that can be covered in this way. 
All my appreciation and knowl of the great 
works of the big masters in all the feids of art, my 
viewpoint in travel and! nature, has come from my 
membership ‘n the Mentor Association—by learn- 
ing one new thing each day.” 


What Membership Brings 
Membership in the Mentor Association entitles 


you to six distinct services: 

First—24 issues of ‘“The Mentor,” bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated story every two 
weeks, all about one subject, written by a leading 
authority upon that subject—300 pages during the 
year. 

Second-—600 beautiful illustrations, distributed 
during the year through the text of the 24 issues of 
“— m9 

ird—144 gravure or color pictures, repro- 
duced on heavy paper, all read - onion, in 
deep, rich tones that bring out all the beauty of the 
originals, If you bought these jn an art store they 
would cost you from 50c to $1,00 each. On the 
back of eac ae: is a crisp five-minute descrip- 
tion of the subject that is portrayed. 

Fourth—Answers to any question on Art, 
Travel, Literature, History, Nature or Architec- 
ture, the Theatre—any subject, in fact—each 
answer by an authority. 

Fifth—Authoritative Club Programs. Any 
program you may want for a club, a reading circle, 
a literary afternoon or evening. Your entire club 
program will be outlined for the year, 

Sixth—You may get any book published at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid. If you are a booklover 
this one item will save you many times the mem- 
bership dues. 


All for About Ic a Day 


One of the most surprising things about the Mentor 
service is its low cost, mad: possible by the large mem- 
bership. Were this information to be prepared especially 
for you it would cost a great many thousands of dollars, 
but because the cost is distributed among many the cost 
to each is nominal—a little more thana cent a day! But 
you may examine The Mentor carefully before 
sending any money, and if you are not entirely satis- 
fied your membership wil! be immediately cancelled if 
younotify us within ]0 days. Otherwise, send only $1.00 
on receipt of bill and $1.00 a month for three months. 

his is a special offer and may never appear here 
ogele, So r sd soapen today.) a2 bere everything 

© gain and nothing to lose. NTOR ASSOCI- 
ATION, Dept. 811, 222 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. . 





THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 811, 222 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

I accept your invitation to become a member 
of The Mentor Association. It is understood that 
the membership entitles me to receive The Men- 
tor for one year (twenty-four attractive issues) 
and all the privileges of the personal service de- 
partments. Please send me at once the current 
issue of The Mentor and I will send you $1 00 
upon receipt of memorandum and $1.00 each 
month for only three months, or I will notify 
you within 10 days to cancel my membership. — 
Name 
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Architect, F. W. Perkins, Chicago, Ill. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this substantial and attractive home of C. H. Bagely, Duluth, Minn., 


is of the pattern known qs the Impcrial Spanish. (See border of advt. 
for detail.) <A tile roof is the only perfect protection from fire and the 
elements, Requires no paint, stain or repairs to preserve its natural 
beauty forever. 





Consult your architect and write for our illustrated booklet, 
“The Roof Beautiful” (printed in colors). It is sent free to 
any prospective builder upon recuest. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO, Mannfacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1106-1116 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL, 





























TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


The Greatest Grass- — 
cutter on Earth, cuts 


a Swath 86 inches : aa || 
Ye site jam INS 











One mower may be 
climbing a knoll, the 
second skimming a 
level, and the third 
paring a hollow. 















TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 
Cp =F 


The Public is warned not to pure 
chase Mowers infringing the 
ZTownsend Patent. No. 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19 , 1916 





S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Avenue 
Orange, N. J. 









Send for Catalogue 














Pama Wholesale prices. Comes glazed, in 
a Hier sections. ‘‘Easybilt.”? Erect it yourself. 
ii Any size. Highest grade materials supplied com- 

Shipped promptly anywhere. Send for our 
Greenhouse and Hot Bed Sash Booklet. FREE. Write NOW! 


“<a Go ion-Van Tine Co, 6339 Case Street 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 
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“CREO-DIPT” STAINED SHINGLES 
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CREO-DIPT CO., Inc., 1016 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for West 











since at present my domestic science friends 
themselves mostly keep colored cooks, and 
the prospect of a food laboratory is proba- 
bly not more brilliant for other neighbor- 
hoods than for mine, shall we not see what 
we can do with conditions as they exist? 

If we can only begin to believe that a 
woman is not neglecting something when 
she has at once a home and a profession, 
we shall have taken a great step. Let us 
admit that it is not in the homes of edu- 
eated women that we find disgusting kitch- 
ens and untidy bedrooms, or even the tradi- 
tional “neglected child.” But intelligent 
women are recognizing that their kitchens 
and their babies may be provided for with- 
out theis own eternal presence. Unintel- 
lectual women have long recognized that 
kitchens and babies may be a delegated 
care, The funny thing is that such delega- 
tion only raises a public howl when the 
delegator wishes to devote the time thus 
secured to a “career.” If she only takes it 
for shopping or the movies, or “to rest,” 
nobody writes a book about it, no matter 
how ignorant or dirty a delegatee she may 
hire. 

On the other hand, if some pious imbe- 
cile omits to upbraid professional women 
for “neglecting the home,” some gentleman 
devoted to “high professional standards” 
will make good the omission by declaring 
that, because of a divided interest, they 
are failing to give their best in research, 
et cctera, to their professional labors. They 
should not, if our domestic methods were 
better, and the most of them do not as it 
is have interests more “divided” than the 
professional man who has a home. Even he 
must permit considerations of keeping the 
lawn mowed or the furnace fed to intrude 
upon ‘those of his latest surgical case or 
college presidential responsibilities. And the 
unmarried woman worker who boards is 
just as likely to be going in for distrac- 
tions as for “research,” if she has more 
taste that way. But nobody asks how she 
spends her time. 

There still live some, too, who cling to 
the ancient prettiness of “meeting the hus- 
band at the door with a smile,” as well as 
to the support to the married male mind 
of the thought of a little wife at home in 
the hours of his absence. Anyway, in these 
days it must be largely necessary for him 
to adjust the thought to some other man’s 
home, where the little wife is drinking tea 
or playing bridge more likely than not, and 
whence she may get home so late that it is 
the husband who meets her at the door 
with a smile (we hope). But we are to 
understand that he would have a _ well- 
founded grievance if she should be made 
late to dinner by a pneumonia patient or 
a faculty meeting. 

I believe that one of the really great 
issues of the century, in its way as vital to 
the world’s economic relations as any of 
the outwardly more compelling ones which 
the last tragic three years have raised, is 
the effort of woman to adjust herself to a 
life that shall at once give free scope to 
the intellectual power of which she grows 
ever more conscious, and yet have unim- 
paired all that is essential in the domestic 
relation. I cannot be silent in contem- 
plation of the infinite pity that so much 
feminine talent and trained intellectual 
power should be simply losing itself in the 
aimless ocean of domestic duties as now 
understood. It is not a little thing, altho 
it invoives consideration of many little 
things, homely and apparently trivial, for 
educated women to find a way out for 
themselves. 

My way, I grant you, does not provide 
for large families. But then, neither do 
apartment houses—nor decency. 
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The Food Fight 
- F food saving does nothing else than 
» eall the attention of the American 
t people to the wealth of vegetables 
available for their diet, it will have been 
a well worth while. 
a Probably no other country in the world 
has such a range of vegetables and fruits, 
s for our climate makes it possible to grow 
a everything from the cool weather staples, 
- such as cabbage, cauliflower, and garden 
4 peas, to the rarer tropical delicacies. 
it Besides having most of the staple fresh 
S vegetables available all year round, thru 
I- the development of winter trucking in Cal- 
1- ifornia and the South, we possess dainties 
it of our own unknown elsewhere, such as 
d sweet corn, and have widened our range 
he of delicacies, like melons, by importation 
le of varieties, cross breeding, adaptation to 
is favorable localities, and development of 
e long-distance shipping facilities to put 
them into every consuming market. 
r The average American has to go abroad 
YY and live a few weeks on the comparatively 
narrow range of vegetables in a country . me ete 
e- like England to appreciate fully the ad- Ar, My a y a 
‘n vantages he may en‘oy at home. For Eng- "hyn Nt sup 
= lish vegetables comprize only about half bt Mh wht 
3 a dozen, such as green peas, beans, and ui 
1g vegetable marrow in summer, and leeks and . 
y cabbages in winter. ; 
h, But there is a world of room in this Make Yours Not A House But A Home. 
ey country for improvement in both the grow- 
re ing and cooking of vegetables. Coarse and ae : : : . 
it tasteless varieties are too often raised for f Avoid indifferent looking trim. Color in wood- 
“ mecteting, and sovive So wapateteiis ou work, whether stained, enameled or painted, is the 
' dition because of careless shipping meth- : A 
he ' ods, and vegetables are too often served keynote of taste 1n home-like rooms. 
de stingily or with careless cooking, especially 
or ; in our hotels and restaurants, where the oa? — 
he gn ee oF ig or ge oayantlton sr Daintiness, warmth of tone and artistic effect are 
. £ oat Gee at eee oe totally dependent upon the kind of wood on which 
| ; ‘ e i 
re The sttention of the hotel and restau- the desired color scheme is carried out. 
he rant men, as well as the housewife, is in- 
vited to the following pithy suggestions 1 ' 
to from Through the Meshes, a little monthly & * ARKA N SAS SOFT PINE 
1s- periodical published by a Cleveland busi- 
as ness house: . —— — P — ‘ . 
nd “The ability of a cook has too long been With its individual physical qualities, is the ideal 
1n j asis ats astries. ‘At : . ° ° ° 
ase "Te, tc a Gee ae base for stains or enamel. Either finish will retain 
im potatoes. Order mashed potatoes in the . a : 
-s tverage, hotel. and. sou ‘will get come | IAS permanently, its luster or original whiteness, due to 
fea thing sloshy like soaked bread. In the the non-resinous character of the wood. 
ind best hotels and restaurants the vegetables CO) ; - 
418 é are uniformly well cooked, but in the great 
or majority of the medium-grade restaurants, Our bock on finishin ng. explains vhgeel ale how. Aco y will 
to and even the average restaurants in smaller be sent on request Write t Arkansas Soft Soft Pine 
“4 towns, the chets do not seem to take vege- os is Trade Marked and sold by deal ors East of 
ade tables seriously. > 
or “Ask for a steak and you will get a O3 a, ARKANSAS SOFT PINE SUREAU , 
palatable dish; ask for spinach and you aac 845 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
eat will probably get something that looks like ‘ 
to soup and tastes like wet hay. 
of “For instance, in a New York eating 
ich house I saw these signs prominently dis- 
= played on the walls: 
0 a “‘Squash, onions, cabbage, cauliflower, 
to potatoes, Brussel sprouts, spinach, yellow 
ws turnips. We steam to retain all their min- 
im- eral food ingredients—natural delicious 
stic flavor. Carrots, parsnips, lima beans, green a ee oc & ee 
em- peas, white turnips, string beans are cooked of 7 mnee * ep ae Ai. Vy ine autorsstiie 
uch in just enough water for serving—and pre- than same er a VA A tires. Fonet- 
ual serve all their food properties.’ experts, who for’ 30 — ; Dm Of tires hs outs aro com. 
the “This appeared to be an indication that been treating Rupturesuccessfull | | i 
10W vegetables are beginning to get the atten- ’t accept a substitute Insist 
tho tion they deserve. In these days when tke on Brooks Rupture Appliance \. ‘ Mt Profit # eae AUTO $OLD 
ttle | Government is calling upon us to eat light- the new scientific invention that eng ' | A + elec 
for i ly of meat and grain, it would be a good Provena godsend to rupture-tortured 
for thing if we became better acquainted with —— “4 fm A plag 
vegetables. Eat one meal a day of vege- le—cheap. ite ‘today NY writes 
vide ' tables, exclusively. The habit will be good 1 f phe Spee blanks i} A 4 cate wir aco 
do | for your health and good for your country.” | ¢>Paamee oe @ = = HAYwooo Tire ano 
—United States Food Administration, 490 C State St. WP: is. {182Coplte ive, tadanaps 
Washington, D. C. Marshall, Mich, § —— lodianapelis, tod. 
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A quaint Knitting Stand with revolving 
needle box. Buy it in the Venetian 
colorings. You cannot imagine what fun 


it is to wind yarn on the old-time swift. 


DANERSK 


FURNITURE 


The gift of a bedroom set in lovely old 
Venetian colorings can bring more per- 
manent happiness and good cheer than 
anything else we know. 


Remember—you can choose as many or 
as few pieces, from our complete list, as 
you need and we will finish them as a 
unified set,—in soft parchment and 
gold panels with Venetian blue frames, 
or any one of many schemes. A 
desk and chair done in this way is 
beautiful in any setting. 


Order now.—We will finish and hold 
until you want it. We pay a handsome 
sum each month to maintain to-day 
service for our customers. 


Parchase direct from the maker. 


Write today for our 
valuable Catalog “‘P-12” or 
call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 


















N thespring thous- 
ands of new gar- 
_ ““dens will bestarted 
to add to the food supply, and thousands 
whose 1917 gardens were not an entire 
success will try again. 


Dreer’s Garden Bookis morethana mere 
catalogue. It isa companion of depend- 
able information for the gardener; and 
if the expert cultural directions are fol- 
lowed will save money and disappoint- 
ment. ‘Tells when to plant, what to 
plant and how to plant. 

It contains 256 pages, four full page color plates 
and four duotone plates, Lists all the dependable, 


tested standard varieties of vegetables and flowers 
as well as the promising novelties. 


Whatever is worth growing you will find in Dreer’s 
Garden Book for 1918, with descriptions and cul- 
tural notes. 


Mailed free if you mention this magazine 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BEFORE YOU BEGIN TO 
BUILD 


(Continued from page 419) 
ing loan from one of these companies it 
is desirable to look over the past record 
and present management of the company. 

The system is on the whole the cheap- 
est, the safest and the best for the man 
with small capital, but because it is not so 
comprehensible as simply borrowing the 
money and paying interest on it; also be- 
cause of the uncertainty of securing a loan 
at precisely the desired time, and because 
he is forced to pay up his loan, it is not 
so commonly resorted to in most communi- 
ties as the former two systems, 

After the lot has been bought, and the 
financing of the house arranged for, the 
next question is the architect, and in spite 
of the fact that everybody ought to know 
what the duties of an architect are, there 
are many persons who do not completely 
understand them, and I intend to state 
them here as briefly as possible. 

In the first place an architect makes pre- 
liminary drawings, which are intended to 
show the general layout of the rooms, dis- 
position of closets, and treatment of the 
exterior; these preliminary drawings being 
made in general conformity with the client’s 
ideas. As a rule they represent some kind 
of a mean between what the client wants, 
and what he can afford, being rarely both 
and generally neither. An architect can 
not guarantee the cost of a house. In the 
first place he has not much of an idea 
(until the sketches are approved) just 
what sort of a house the client wants, and 
in the second place his primary duty is the 
making of a plan which will secure the ac- 
commodation desired at the least possible 
cost consistent with good construction and 
a decent treatment of the exterior, rather 
than to begin the other way around, and 
design a house which will not cost more 
than a given sum, regardless of the client’s 
desires as to size, number of rooms and 
materials, 

After he prepares his working drawings 
and specifications he usually sends out cop- 
ies of the working drawings and specifica- 
tions to several builders for estimate, and 
part of the architect’s duty is to see that 
these plans do not go to irresponsible or 
incompetent builders. The lowest bid should 
be accepted, and the owner enters into a 
contract with the builder to construct the 
house in accordance with the drawings and 
specifications of the architect, and with 
such further explanatory drawings and in- 
structions as the architect may make from 
time to time. It is the architect’s duty to 
superintend the house, to see that the ma- 
terials used are those which are specified, 
and that they are assembled as shown on 
the drawings. For this work the architect 
receives a percentage on the total cost of 
the house, which varies in different locali- 
ties from 6 to 10 per cent. This fee is pay- 
able as a rule in three instalments, one- 
fifth of the estimated whole commission 
when the sketches are accepted by the 
owner, two-fifths additional when the work- 
ing drawings and specifications are com- 
pleted, and the balance when the house is 
done, altho when the house is a large one 
and thé amount involved is considerable, it 
is customary to split up this last fee into 
monthly payments in proportion to the 
amount of work done. 

The client should remember two things 
in dealing with an. architect: First, that 
he is not a contractor; and second, that he 
assumes during the construction of the 
house a quasi-judicial position—the con- 
tract between the owner and builder usual- 
ly provides that the architect’s judgment 
as to the quality of materials, their con- 
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The Price and the 
Purchase 


If you will look at what you get 
just as carefully as you look at what 
you pay, you will find The Hollen- 
den one of the most reasonably priced 
hotels in the country. 


If you will consider that The Hollen- 
den is almost as well known to the 
traveller as the name of thecity in 
which it is located, and that it has 
been the preferred hotel of the really 
particular traveller for a quarter of 
a century, you will have the most 
forceful testimony of its service you 
can find. 
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If you will remember that The Hol- 
lenden is both old and new, that it 
is bigger and better today than it fF 
was last year, and that its patronage [FF 
includes many new guests and near- [FF 
ly all the old ones that still come to # 
Cleveland, you will have the most F 
satisfactory reason why you should F& 
register at The Hollenden the next F 
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time you are in Cleveland for a meal 
or a month. 
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| European Plan with Bath 
For One Person - $2to$5 
For Two Persons - $3to$6 

With TwinBeds - $4to 38 Ly 


- 
7 Suites at various prices u 
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COLEMAN 
HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 


A magnificent Hotel with an 
unobstructed view of the 
Boardwalk and 











THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
efined, h like, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool, Electricand Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Ilealth Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


BRIEFS FOR DEBATE 


The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The California Anti-Alien Land Law. 
State Constabularies. 

Independence of the Philippines. 

The City Manager Plan. 

Public Defender. 

The Gary School Plan. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 
Mothers’ Pensions. 

Convict Labor in the United States. 
The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 























Both Sides of all these fourteen debates 
will be furnished for only 25 cents. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street 








New York 
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Spend Your Winter 


In California 


Let an experienced rep- 
resentative of the Chicago & 
North Western Ry. plan your 
itinerary, arrange for your tickets 
and relieve you of all details. 


Fast Daily Trains 


—Gueng Se from Chicago to California, 
provid th modern travel conven- 


UNIAN UUALULA 


iences, leave Chicago every evening— 


Overland Limited 
San Francisco Limited 
Los Angeles Limited 


—protected by the latest type of auto- 

matic safety electric signals all the way 

— placing at your command the best o 
in railway transportation. 


” Skene on or odtees for descrip- 
tive literature, train schedules, etc.— 














ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 














Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 














formance to the specification, ete., shall be 
final and binding upon both parties—and 
he is therefore under an obligation to treat 
both his client and the builder with abso- 
lute fairness. Care should always be exer- 
cized to see that the architect is competent 
and the client should exercize as much care 
in his selection as in the choice of a lawyer 
or doctor. 

The payments to the builder are gener- 
ally made in one of two ways: either 
monthly, when a proportion of the cost of 
the work done in the preceding month is 
paid to the builder (usually about 85 per 
cent) ; or by what are called progress pay- 
ments, that is, a certain proportion of the 
total sum is paid as the work reaches par- 
ticular points. In these progress payments 
the first payment is generally due when the 
cellar ig built, and the first tier of beams is 
on; the second when the framing is up, and 
the roof shingled, and so on; but of the 
two methods the first is distinctly the best, 
since it offers no temptation to the builder 
to hurry certain parts of the work named 
in his contract, so that he may secure his 
payment, omitting to do certain other parts 
which should properly have been completed 
first. Provision should be made in advance 
for prompt payment of the amounts when 
due; since failure to make the payments 
at the times stated in the contract may re- 
lease the builder from contractual obliga- 
tions on his part, so that the owner will 
be unable to insist on the proper perform- 
ance of the work. 

People who build houses will relate to 
you varied tales of their experiences. Some 
tuke the work hard; they have had a dread- 
ful time with the architect; the builder 
was slow and unreliable, and in general 
they move into their houses with sighs of 
relief, feeling that the work would never 
have been finished if they had not been 
constantly on the job. To others the actual 
construction of the house is a rather tire- 
some business, neither interesting nor an- 
noying, but something which is to be got 
over and forgotten as soon as possible. A 
third class, and those for whom architects 
and builders alike take most pleasure in 
working, select competent architects and 
builders to begin with, take constant inter- 
est in the progress made, freely express 
their opinions as to points of taste, and 
leave technical details to the men best 
fitted to handle them. To such the act of 
building is the inspiring business it should 
be; all construction work is an accomplish- 
ment, and should. be something to rejoice 
in; something which is done for the good 
of the community, as well as for the good 
of the individual, and every one concerned 
in construction work should enter into it 
feeling that he is erecting something 
worthy, substantial, enduring and beauti- 
ful. It has been said that every good bar- 
gain must benefit both the men making it, 
and nowhere is this more true than in 
building a house. When I hear of a builder 
who has lost money on a job, I am sure 
that the house is not as good as it should 
be; that the architect and the owner have 
lost something which should have been 
theirs; perhaps something intangible, but 
not less vital, because it cannot be meas- 
ured or valued in common terms. 








MAY BE OLD BUT IT’S GOOD 
What does Ghoughphtheightteeau spell? 
Give it up. 


“Well!” “Gh” stands for “p,” as in “hic- 


cough”: “ough” stands for “o” as in 
“dough”: “phth” stands for “t” as in 
“phthisis”; “eigh” stands for “a’ as in 


“neigh”; “tte” stands for ‘‘t” 
sitte,” and “eau” stands for ‘“o 
“beau.” Put them together and you have 
P-O-T-A-T-O, potato. Easy, isn’t it? 
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Over the short southern 
Golden State Route of 
speed, safety, comfort, 
and luxury. 


Down to the last detail 

the model through train 

of the West in comfort, 

economy and courtesy— 

yet it costsyou no more. 
* * a 


The Californian is another 
famous fast train to Southern 
California. 

Our Travel Bureaus will be 
glad to plan your trip for you. 


Send for our new Golden 
State Route booklets. 


L. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Room 724, La Salle Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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practical 


Scientific study coupled with 


manufacturing meth- 


ods—this is the basis of the 
MAZDA Service that helps 
lamp-makers produce better 
lamps. 















MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers, Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical information con- 
cerning progress and developments in the art of incan- 
descent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDA Service is din the R h 








The Meaning of MAZDA: 


MAZDA 


“‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 





Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus 
an assurance of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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“BEGINNER’s.” 





Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 


F. W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 














Remarkable Remarks 


Corra Harrirs—Propkets hate each 
other. 
Von BetnMaNnn HoL_itwec—Necessity 


knows no law. 


WittiAM FAVERSHAM—There never was 
a matinee idol. 


Irvin S. Cors—To the very pure all 
things are putrid. 

Wooprow Wrirson—The t'me has come 
to conquer or submit. 


Dre. C. Faonant—Communion 
sacrament of solidarity. 

Grorckt M. Conan—New Yorkers don’t 
get drunk in the morning. 

MarstlaAL von HiIndDENBURG—Let us 
continue to be victorious. 

PortTeR EMERSON BrowNE—Tammany 
Hall works while you sleep. 

Lina CAVALiERI—You shou'd arrange 
to weigh yourself every day. 

Brrty Sunpay—I wou'dn’t let Willard 
hit me once for 50,000 bucks. 

Este JANts—It has always been inspir- 
ing to me to play in college towns. 

Dr. Harvey S. Wirrev—When you are 
going to ride a short distance, walk. 

ARNOLD BENNETT—No feminine raiment 
has ever equalled the classic Greek. 

Tancotn StTeEFFENS—The rel hero of 
the revolution in Russia is the mob. 

Secretary McApnoo—TIf necessary the 
Government will conscript the money. 

Herrert Hoover—A properly caved for 
pig is no more unsanitary than a dog. 

GLENN BrcK—A single spool forms a 
hub around which the universe revolves. 

Fpwarp Box—A great deal of trouble 
in the world comes from writing letters. 

Fx-Krxe ConstaNTINE—I would prefer 
to commit suicide than go against Ger- 
laany. 

Crorty KNIcKERBOCKER—The John R, 
Prexels have rearranged their winter plans, 
I hear. 

ApmuTrart. Str Jonn R. JELticoe—We 
have only to set our teeth and the war 
will be won. 

T1romMAS DryER—If I were to spend a 
million dollars a year in advertising, I'd 
give the account to Glenn Buck. 

Pror. BRANDER MATTHEWS—Why should 
a young actress make a debut when it 
would be just as easy for her to make her 
jirst appearance? 

SEcRETARY McApoo—My three _ sons 
have volunteered for the navy. I would not 
give one of them for all of Germany and 
a dozen Hohenzollerns. But I would give 
them all for America. 

Masor-GENERAL Gorcas—The life of 
every boy who falls upon the field of 
I'rance while fighting under the stars and 
stripes will be saved if medical science 
and human care can do it. 

Lissre C. FArMER—-That which saves 
money is economy ; that which saves money 
and time is a greater economy; and that 
which saves money, time and strength is 
the greatest economy of all. 

Davip Lioyp-GrorceE—Napoleon’s fail- 
ure taught France a lesson it never for- 
got; a similar lesson must be burned into 
the heart and memory of every Prussian 
before this war is done with. 

Pror. THEODORE S. WooLtsey—I think 
there can be no doubt that the U-boat is 
to be regarded as a surface cruiser with no 
additional rights and privileges and with 
the same duties and liabilities. 

Pror. J. McKeen Cattrett—It would 
not do in the case of any particular [uni- 
versity] president to hint that he resem- 
bled anything except a monument of him- 
self erected by public subscription. 

Witt Irnw1n—To the end of my days, 
I cannot see the made-in-Germany mark 
without remembering Louvain and _ the 
“Lusitania,” gerbe’viller and the Belgian 
deportation—the whole lot of cold-blooded 
outrages. 
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Today, the smooth bore, muzzle-loading brass cannon 
has as much standing as a one-cylinder automobile. 


Once, too, longhand was the ap- 
proved method of correspondence. 
Then came shorthand, and within 
recent years the still better system 
of The Dictaphone. 


Call us up and get the names of 
some Dictaphone users in your 
neighborhood. Call on one or 
two. 


You'll see a system and service 
in smooth action. The Dictaphone 
System—a system by which the 
correspondence is handled much 
more conveniently, much more 


economically, and with greater 
expedition than in any other way. 


The Dictaphone Service—a ser- 
vice which keeps The Dictaphone 
System at all times at top-notch 
efficiency. . 


If you can’t take time to go visit- 
ing, call up The Dictaphone ex- 
pert nearest to you. He'll tcll you 
the whole story in 15 minutes. 
You will believe him, too, for his 
facts shoot straight. If you don’t 
find his name in the telephone 
book, write to 


ey DIZ TAPAVNE 








REGISTERED 


Dept. 115 L, Woolworth Building, New York 


Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. Write for ‘* The Man at the Desk.’’ 


The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADEMARK, registered in the United States and in foreign countries. 





5 Advertisement was dictated to The Dr 
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How I Sold 
My Property 


A Successful System 
for Finding Cash Buyers 


HIS is a short tale about a 
quick sale. 

It tells of a modern method 
of selling property without 
paying big commissions to 
agents. 

It tells how this System 
sold my property—and how it 
can do the same for you. 

The property I wanted to 
sell was badly run down and 
I had no money to spend in repairs. It 
had been in an agent’s hands for many 
‘months without results and I was very 
much discouraged. 

Fortunately for me, about that time I 

heard of the Simplex Plans for Selling 
Real Estate that had just been brought 
out by a New York publishing house. 
These I secured, and much to my delight 
I found .they contained seven definite 
plans for selling just such a property as 
mine. Selecting from these seven plans 
the one that seemed best for me to use, 
I put it into operation, with the following 
successful results: 
_ Within three days I had eighteen people 
interested in my property, and within two 
weeks I made a satisfactory sale, having 
received three cash offers and two offers 
of exchange. 

And, what is of the utmost importance, the 
cost of advertising and selling my property by 
the Simplex System was less than $15, whereas, 
if I had followed the agent’s advice, I would 
have been compelled to spend $500 in repairs, 
and pay him $125 commission when he made 
the sale. 

And my experience seems to be the same as 
others who have used this System. Here is 
what a few of them say: “Sold my property in 
to days. Recommend your method.”—Wm. H. 
Cartland, Mass. “Sold my property for cash. 
Your Plan is the quickest I ever saw.”—John- 
son String, N. J. “Sold my farm in a short time 
and for cash.”"—Mrs. L. A. Childs, Minn. “Your 
method of finding cash buyers is without a peer.” 
—Benj. Lloyd, Calif. “Sold my property when 
every other method failed.”—Jno. O. Brown, Pa. 

If you want to find a quick, cash buyer for 
your real estate, you should get and follow the 
Simplex Selling Plans at once. They are com- 
plete, simple and practical, and are for selling 
homes, farms and building lots anywhere in 
the U. S. The best evidence of the success of 
this System is the fact that it has already sold 
more than 5,000 properties in the 48 States. 

If you will write to the publishers at once 
you can share in their special free-examination 
offer. Send no money. Just sign and mail the 
coupon and a complete set of these successful 
Plans will be sent to you by parcel post. You 
can then examine them in your own home with- 
out cost or obligation. Then if you want to 
keep and use them send the publishers $5 in 
full payment for them. If you do not wish to 
keep them, simply return them and you will 
owe the publishers nothing. 

As this special free-examination offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, better fill in, cut out 
and mail the coupon right now to THE SIM- 
PLEX CO., Dept. 5, 1123 Broadway, New York. 


THE SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 5, 1123 Broadway, New York 


You may send me a set of the SIMPLEX 
PLANS FOR SELLING REAL ESTATE for 
free examination. Five days after I receive 
them I will either send you $5 in full payment 
or remail them to you. agree not to show 
them to anyone unless I keep them. 











A LITERARY WAR MAP 
OF VENETIA 


(Continued from page 411) 


Attila ordered an artificial hill erected that 
he might overlook Aquileia, his victim. So 
the Huns filled their helmets and shields 
with earth and carried stones upon their 
backs and in three days the hill was ready 
for the fortress. If you do not believe this, 
there is the hill, the same on which the 
city of Udine now stands. Udine, you re- 
member, was recently taken by the Hun- 
garian and Austrian troops and so Prince 
Udine, who headed the Italian mission to 
America, lost his titular town. I wonder if 
the Austrians in bombarding Udine demol- 
ished the statue of Peace erected here in 
honor of the Treaty of Campo Formio in 
which Napoleon ceded Venice to Austria. 

Judging by the hight of the hill of Udine 
the army of Attila must have been a big 
one, but the walls of Aquileia resisted his 
artillery and the defenders rained darts, 
stones and fire upon his engineers. After 
three months of vain efforts provisions ran 
short and the Huns became discontented. 
Atilla finally conceded to their desires and 
issued orders to strike tents next morning. 
But in the evening as he rode around the 
walls to take a farewell look at the only 
fortress that he could not conquer, he no- 
ticed a stork in one of the towers prepar- 
ing to fly from her nest with her young. 
This he took as an indication that the 
tower was weakening, so next morning in- 
stead of a retreat he ordered an attack on 
this point. But the Huns hesitated, for the 
walls luoked as strong as ever and on the 
ramparts stood soldiers with helmet and 
shield. Now this was camouflage, for Me- 
nappus, King of Aquileia, being short of 
soldiers, had set up wooden images on the 
battlements. One of the Hunnish chiefs 
discovered this by loosing his hawk at the 
wall. The bird flew up and lit upon the 
helmet of one of the soldiers—and was not 
shaken off. Seeing this the Huns attacked 
and entered, putting the population to the 
sword and demolishing the city so com- 
pletely that the antiquarian can find little 
on the site to reward his search. 

The inhabitants, the Veneti, driven from 
their homes by the Scourge of God, fled to 
the sea and took refuge on the islands and 
the sandbars of the Adriatic shore, where 
the barbarians, being horsemen and not 
boatmen, could not follow them. The peo- 
ple of Altinum at the mouth of the Piave 
River (where the Austrians are now try- 
ing to cross) were driven to despair when 
the Lombards overran the country. For 
three days they fasted and prayed for guid- 
ance. On the evening of the third day 
Paul, their bishop, climbed the campanile. 
He looked toward the land, there were the 
Longbeards waiting like wolves for’ their 
prey. He looked toward the sea and beheld 
a glittering pathway marked by the star- 
light on the lagoon to the lido or sandbar 
that shut out the sea. So Bishop Paul and 
his flock took boats and, following the 
heavenly guidance, settled on the Grado, 

Further down the coast there was an- 
other island, separated from the mainland 
by a strip of deep water (rivus altus or 
Rialto) and unoccupied save for the hut of 
one lone fisherman named Johannes Bonus, 
which I take it is Latin for Honest John. 
Honest or not, his title to his island home 
did not secure him against the crowd of 
refugees from Aquileia and Altinum who 
invaded it at noon on March 25, 421 A. D. 

But these were enterprizing folk and 
did not long remain dependent upon his 
hospitality or his craft. They made a boat, 
La Nave of D’Annunzio, and next a bigger 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N.Y. 


IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 

The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 

685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 











GOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 
Now Made in Liquid Form 


Polishes Instantly With 
But Very Little Rubbing 


It cleans, polishesand finishes 
in one operation. Imparts a 
thin, protecting coat over var- 
nish greatly prolonging its lite 
and beauty. Does not gather 
dust or show finger prints. 


With Johnson's Prepared Wax 
Liquid. you can quickly and 
permanently remove that blu- 
ish, cloudy film from your 
piano, victrola and mahogany 
furniture. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Johnson's Prepared 
Wax Liguid—we will prepay 
the express charges to all 
points East of the Rockies. 


Pints --- $ .60 
Quarts-- 1.20 
Ifyou are interested in home beautifying send for our 


booklet. It gives practical suggestions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and inviting. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 











Dept. CS12 Racine, Wis. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and Up. AllMakes. Save $25 to $50 

on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 

Process.’’ Sold for low cash—installment or rented. 

Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
+ Guarantee. Free trial. 











YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 358 Chicago 
& TOWN 


GENEALOGIES fistonies 


Catalogue,’ over 2,500 Titles Sent on Request 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 











= for Auto Tires. Double_ mileage, evens 

\ bloweuts and punctures. Easily applied in any 

tire. Used over and over in several tires. 
Thousands sold. Details free. 


American Accessories Co. Dept. 445 Cincinnati, 0, 
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WHAT KITCHEN CONVENIENCES 
DO YOU LACK? 


Tell us your problems—we may be able 
to help you more than you suspect. 





THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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one and then a bigger still. From fishing 
they tovk to trading and made money. As 
the City on the Seven Hills declined the 
‘City on the Twelve Islands rose and while 
the rest of western Europe fell under the 
sway of the Teuton Venice remained free. 
But Venice is another story which I hope 
I shall have no occasion to tell. 

Let us now turn to the other quar- 
ter from which danger threatens Italy, 
the Trentino. This mountain bastion juts 
down into the Venetian plain to Lake 
Garda, of which Austria holds the upper 
half. At the foot of Lago di Garda are 
four fortified cities, Peschiera, Mantua, 
Verona and Legnago, forming the famous 
Quadrilateral by which Austria held her 
grip on Italy. Mantua was Virgil’s birth- 
place, Mantua me genuit, and he works 
an allusion to it into the Aeneid: 


. . . Great Mantua, rich in fame, 
And rich in heroes, tho diversely bred. 


Mincius in front, veiled in his sedges grey, 
Fair stream, whose birth from sire Benacus flows 
Shines on the poop, and seaward points the way. 
Benacus was the Latin name for Lake 
Garda from which the Mincius (now 
Mincio) River flows seaward. The lake 
tad and has a bad reputation for squalls. 
Fluctibus et frenitu§ assurgens Benace 
marino, as Virgil puts it, or in Addison’s 
superfluent verse : 
Here, vexed by winter storms Benacus raves, 
Confused with working sands and rolling waves; 


Rough and tumultuous like a sea it lies, 
So loud the tempest roars, so high the billows 
rise. 


It will be noticed from the map that 
Lake Garda is split at the bottom by what 
the Latins and French call an almost 
island (paene-insular, or presqu’ile). Ca- 
tullus, who was born at Verona, had his 
villa here at Sirmio and gave to the locality 
praise for which the proprietors of the 
lake resorts ever since had reason to be 
grateful. The translation I quote is, as 
{the reader might guess, by Tom Moore: 
Sweet Sirmio! thou, the very eye 

Of all peninsulas and isles 
‘That in our lakes of silver lie 

Or sleep, enwreathed by Neptune’s smiles. 
And thou, fair lake, whose water quaffs 

The light of heaven like Lydia’s sea, 
Rejoice, rejoice,—let all that laughs 

Abroad, at home, laugh out for me. 

Tennyson makes a graceful use of this 
in his “Frater Ave Atque Vale,” ending: 
Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda 

Lake below, 
Sweet we all-but-island, olive-silvery Sir- 
mio 

But our best poet guide to this district 
is Dante, who lived in Trent for a while. 
Here is his description of Lake Garda, or 
Benaco, according to Longfellow: 

Above in beauteous Italy lies a lake 

At the Alps foot that shuts in Germany 

Over Tyrol, and has the name Benaco. 

By a thousand springs, I think, and more is 
bathed, 

*"Twixt Garda and Val Camonica, Pennino, 

With water that grows stagnant in that lake. 
Midway a place where the Trentine pastor, 

And he of Brescia, and the Veronese 

Might give his blessing if he passed that way, 
Sitteth Peschiera, fortress fair and strong, 

To front the Brescians and the Bergamasks. 
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Where round about the bank descendeth lowest 
‘There of necessity must fall whatever 

In bosom of Benaco cannot stay 

And grows a river down thru verdant pastures. 
Soon as the water doth begin to run, 

No more Benaco is it called. but Mincio, 
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this means that the dioceses of the bishops 
of Verona, Trent and Brescia met at 
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Garda. Brescia lies west of the lake, and 
as you have seen in your morning paper 
the Austrians are trying to reach it by a 
drive down the Camonica valley from the 
Apennines (Pennino). 

If the Italians lose their present line 
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uine. That’s easy to 
remember, yes; but it’s 
mighty important. 
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on the Piave River, they will fall back 
upon the Adige, which flows past Trent 
and Verona to the sea below Venice. The 
canyon thru which it emerges from the 
Trentino served Dante for a model of the 
scenery of Hell. The Austro-German 
armies have during the past month crost 
the Tagliamento River on the east and 
the Adige River on the west and are now 
trying to cross the Piave and Brenta Riv- 
ers. The Dante reader needs no war-map 
to this battlefield. The poet frequently al- 
ludes to it, not in complimentary terms: 
The crowd that are now girt 

By Adege and Tagliamento, still 

Impenitently scourged. 

- . « In that part 

Of the depraved Italian land which lies 
Between Rialto and the fountain springs 

Of Brenta and Piava,... 

The web is now a-warping. Feltro, too, 

Shall sorrow for its godless shepherd’s fault. 

But from near Feltro (which the Aus- 
trians took the other day) is to come the 
future deliverer of Italy. “He shall not 
feed on lands or goods, but wisdom and 
love and valor, and his birthplace shall be 
between Feltro and Feltro.” One Feltro 
is easy to find on the map, but where the 
other is has been a puzzle to commenta- 
tors. 

Dante, altho his name has become the 
slogan of Italian nationalism and expan- 
sionism, was what we should call a pro- 
German. His name, Alighieri, indicates his 
Teuton blood. In that incessant quarrel 
between the Guelfs and Ghibellines that 
reduced Italy to a state of anarchy like 
Russia of today he espoused the latter 
party. That is, he championed the Holy 
Roman Empire against the Holy Roman 
Chureh. He called upon the emperor to 
conquer Italy and cursed him when he 
would not: 

Ah! servile Italy, grief’s hostelry! 

A ship without a pilot in great tempest! 
Ah! people thou that oughtest to be devout 
And to let Casar sit upon the saddle. ... 
O German Albert! who abandonest 

Her that hath grown recalcitrant and savage. 

The prophecy of the future deliverer of 
Italy was spoken by Cunizza da Romano, 
whom, very unexpectedly considering her 
past, we meet in Paradise. One of her 
lovers, Sordello, we are familiar with, by 
name et least. Browning, with a poet’s 
license, calls her Palma instead of Cuniz- 
za. The plot relates to this region, but I 
cannot recommend it as a guide to begin- 
ners. Only those who have taken the 
thirty-third degree in the Browning Club 
anderstand what “Sordello” means, and 
they, of course, cannot tell. One baffled 
neophyte confest that of the 134 pages he 
only understood two lines, and they were 
both lies. These were the first line: 

Who will may hear Sordello’s story told, 
and the last line: 

Who would has heard Sordello’s story told. 

But those who are discouraged by “Sor- 
dello” will en‘oy “Pippa Passes,” and this 
is more to the point since one act deals 
with a conspiracy to free Italy from the 
Austrians. Asolo, where Pippa worked in 
the silk mills with only one holiday a year 
but that well spent, lies on the plateau be- 
tween the Brenta and the Piave, down 
which the Austrians are now striving to 
force their way. 

“Delicious Asolo,” Browning says, was 
“my first love among Italian cities”—it 
was also his last. For many years after 
he had first visited it in 1838 he dreamed 
about going there again; always the same 
dream, that he was traveling with a friend 
and caught sight of Asolo sparkling in the 
sunshine on the hillside. He tried to get 
to it, but could never reach it. Something 
seemed to be in the way and the struggle 
waked him. Finally he did get to Asolo 
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but only to die shortly after. His last book 
of verse, partly written there and named 
for it ‘““Asolando” was published in London 
on the day he died in Venice, where he had 
gone for medical relief after catching his 
fatal cold in the Cet La Mura villa at 
Asolo. He had planned to build a cam- 
panile at Asolo to be called “Pippa’s 
Tower” and high enough so Venice coula 
be seen from its top. This would have 
formed a proper foil or antidote for the 
tower of San Zeno, near Asolo, the strong- 
hold of “the thin, gray, wizened, dwarfish 
devil Eccelin,” as Browning calls him 
whom Pante consigned to the seventh cir- 
ele of the Inferno. 

Mrs. Browning’s ardent championship of 
Italian freedom was the inspiration or at 
least the instigation of much of her poetry. 
Her “First News from Villafranca” is par- 
ticularly appropriate to quote now: 


Peace, peace, peace, do you say? 
What !—with the enemy’s guns in our ears? 
With the country’s wrongs not rendered back? 
What !—while Austria stands at bay 
In Mantua and our Venice bears 
The curst flag of the yellow and black? 


Peace, peace, is still your word? 
We say you lie then!—that is plain, 
There is no peace and shall be none, 
Our very Dead would cry “Absurd!” 
And clamor that they died in vain 
And whine to come back to the sun. 


Hush! more reverence for the Dead! 
They've done the most for Italy 
Evermore since the earth was fair. 

Now would that we had died instead, 
Still dreaming peace meant liberty, 
And did not, could not mean despair. 


This battlefield is Ruskin-land as well 
as Browning-land. Tourists use Ruskin 
as a guide to towns, but they are strangely 
reluctant to follow him afield. But Ruskin 
took as much interest in geology as in 
architecture, and he was fonder of peas- 
ants than of popes and princes. The letters 
of Miss Francesca Alexander, daughter of 
a Boston painter, descriptive of the peas- 
ant life of the Garda, Asiago and Bas- 
sano region, “the strangest and most out- 
of-the-world corner of the Veneto,” were 
published by Ruskin under the title of 
“Christ’s Folk in the Apennines.” One of 
her “Songs of Tuscany” is the “Ballad of 
Santa Zita,” the canonized hired-girl from 
whom was named the Italian princess who 
is now Empress of Austria. 

What Ruskin saw of Italy’s past and 
future from the hights the Austrians hold 
he tells in one of his “Fors Clavigera” let- 
ters to workingmen : 


This day last year, I was walking with a dear 
friend and resting long, laid on the dry leaves, 
in the sunset, under the vineyard trellises of the 
little range of hills which, five miles west of 
Verona, look down on the Lago di Garda at about 
the distance from its shore that Cana is from 
the Lake of Galilee:—(the Madonna had walked 
to the bridal some four miles and a half). It 
was a Sunday evening golden and calm; a'l the 
vine leaves quiet; and the soft clouds held at 
pause in the west, round the mountains that 
Virgil knew so well, blue above the level reeds 
of Mincio. But we had to get under the crest of 
the hill, and lie down under cover, as if avoiding 
an enemy’s fire, to get out of hearing of the 
discordant practise in fanfaronade, of the mili- 
tary recruits of the village,—modern Italy, un- 
der the teaching of the Marsyas of Mincio, de- 
lighting herself on the Lord’s day in that, doubt- 
less, much civilized, but far from mellifluous 
manner: triumphing that her monasteries were 
now for the most part turned into barracks and 
her chapels into stables. . . . If ever peace and 
joy and sweet life on earth might be possible 
for men it is so here, and in such places,—few 
on the wide earth but many in the bosom of 
infinitely blest, infinitely desolate Italy. ... A 
worthy and gentle race; but utterly poor, utterly 
untaught the things that in this world make for 
their peace. Taught anciently, other things, by 
the steel of Ezzelin; taught anew the same les- 
son by the victor of Arcola and the vanquished 
of Solferino,—and the supreme evil risen on the 
ruin of both. 

There they sate—the true race of northern 
Italy, mere prey for the vulture—patient, silent, 
hopeless, careless. . . . And their blood has 
been poured out like water, age after age, and 
me around the winepress, even to the horse- 
ridles, 
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of his boyhood whom he had not 

seen for years. During their conver- 
sation she inquired with true pedagogic 
zeal, “Did any of the work in my grade 
make a lasting impression upon you?’ He 
racked his brain, but high school, college 
and three years of study abroad had effaced 
all details of the eighth grade, and he was 
constrained to reply, “I can recall abso- 
lutely nothing except the stories you told 
us ” 


. N artist happened to meet a teacher 


Yes, it is the stories that persist, and 
those that are told orally make an espe- 
cially strong impression upon the hearer. 
No less an authority than Mr. Percival 
Chubb says, “If literature is to regain its 
sway over the heart and its ministry in 
life, there must be a greater return to 
the oral and auditory basis of appeal.” 

Therefore it is pleasant to find in this 
year’s harvest of books a volume consist- 
ing of two distinct parts. One is a treatise 
on story-telling, the other a collection of 
stories “tried and true,” suitable to tell to 
children, It must not be inferred that this 
is the first book of that type that has been 
written. Since Sara Cone Bryant published 
her pioneer work, How to Tell Stories to 
Children, at least a dozen books similar in 
scope have appeared. 

Now, the important and joyous thing 
about this excellent new book, Children’s 
Stories and How to Tell Them, by J. Berg 
Esenwein and Marietta Stockard, is that 
it indicates a reiterated faith on the part 
of the authors and publishers that story 
telling is an important factor in life. 

Mothers seem to recognize this instine- 
tively when they croon little stories to the 
babies. In the kindergarten story-telling 
has always held its place on the program. 
It has crept up thru the grades into the 
high school and university. There are pro- 
fessional story-tellers as there are profes- 
sional lecturers or actors. 

Nevertheless story-telling, like woman, 
has a very definite place in the home. 
What parent has not heard in pleading 
tones, “Tell me what you did when you 
were little’? Most families have some tales 
of heroism on the part of parent or 
grandparents which are worthy of hand- 
ing down from generation to generation. 
Children, as well as their elders, have a 
personal interest and pride in such nar- 
ratives that no “book story” can arouse. 
Moreover, these stories give them stand- 
ards which they feel in honor bound to 
maintain. 

One mother told her children long years 
ago of a fearsome journey that she made 
thru a dark forest in her childhood. Many 
a time have those children, grown to men 
and women, steadily faced some painful 
issue, sustained by the thought of their 
mother’s courage. 

Any one prizes a piece of old mahogany, 
a bit of silver or a jewel that has descend- 
ed in the family, but far more precious are 
these family traditions—the things unseen 
which are eternal. Several of the new 
books this year are ideal stories or col- 
lections of stories of this sort. 
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Naturally no family can have enough of 
its own stories to supply all the demands, 
but happily children are easily satisfied 
and one can find fascinating tales else- 
where. Books can often be classified into 
stories that will tell and stories that won't 
tell. Fifty of the former class are included 
in the new book by Dr. Esenwein. The 
kind that won’t tell are usually exprest in 
such exquisite language that any change 
in it is like mutilating a lovely statue. 
Such stories are best read aloud. The 
Broom Fairies, the Stories of Anatole 
France and the Little Angels belong here. 

Reading aloud is an art we have almost 
lost sight of in the rush of the twentieth 
century. Yet it is a definite loss in family 
unity. It is the common pleasures which 
help link parents and children together, 
and reading aloud is one of the pleasures 
most easily attained. 

When all the world is knitting, why 
should not reading aloud be carried on at 
the same time, at least within the home? 
Surely not for a lack of enticing books. 

Last year a Christmas shopper observed 
in a large department store two women 
trying to select a present for the daughter 
of one of them. Article after article was 
proposal and rejected. Finally a book was 
suggested. “Oh, no!” exclaimed the mother, 
“she does not need a book; she has one 
already.” 

Now that so many books are loaned to 
school children, it is more than ever im- 
portant that they should have as many as 
possible for their own permanent posses- 
sion. This is especially true of books they 
will need to refer to at later periods of 
life—books on history and mythology may 
be particularly valuable. 

At the season of giving, books are a wise 
choice. When toys are broken and useful 
presents worn out, the book remains, a last- 
ing joy. 


Fairies and Their Magic 


The key to much of the finest literature 
is in possession of the child who is familiar 
with the old fairy tales. They are of the 
greatest value in forming a child’s literary 
taste and in developing true imaginative 
qualities. 

Stokes’s Wonder Book of Fairy Tales is 
a comprehensive collection of most all of 






















the stories that children love best, includ- 
ing popular old tales from Hans Andersen, 
“The Arabian Nights,’ Grim and Per- 
rault, and two modern stories, “The Tale 
of Peter Rabbit” and “The Story of Little 
Black Sambo.” Every story has a full-pa, 
drawing, most of them in colors, and, 
addition, a descriptive headpiece and tail- 
piece done by Florence Choate and €liza- 
beth Curtis. ‘ 

Ethel M. Gate has written some delight- 
ful new fairy stories in the book The 
Broom Fairies, suitable to be read to or 
by a youngster. The language is charming 
and simple. 

Sarah Stokes Halkett (Aunt Sadie) 
who possesses a marvelous capacity for in- 
vention and delicate fancy, has written the 
stories of the flowers, such as Blue-bells 
and Indian-Pipes. The stories so rich in 
fancy and the distinctive illustrations by 
Katharine Pyle which grace the pages will 
charm the imaginative child. 

Patten Beard has collected the best fairy 
tales in the English language, from Grimm, 
from “The Arabian Nights,” “Tales of 
Perrault” and many others. The compiler 
has illustrated the book with pictures of 
toys. Mother Goose and toys is such a 
happy combination. 

Gertrude Kay, the author of the Book 
of Seven Wishes, understands the dream 
and wish-life of the child. She has writ- 
ten these stories of the discontented wish, 


w87#t. 


the rainy day wish, a little cripple’s wish, ' 


“& runaway wish, a selfish wish, a very 
happy wish and a wicked wish with keen 
insight into and sympathy with the child’s 
point of view. 


Let’s Act It Out 


More Fairy Tale Plays, by Marguerite 
Merington, is an arrangement for the stage 
of four old favorites such as Hansel and 
Gretel and Puss in Boots. 

The White Christmas, by Walter Ben 
Hare, is a collection of Christmas plays 
suitable for almost any age. The first rep- 
resents the Biblical Christmas. They are 
“merry plays” and the instructions for pro- 
ducing them are very complete. 

The dramatic instinct found in_ nearly 
every child can find expression in Lindsey 
Barbee’s Let’s Pretend. There are such at- 
tractive titles as “The Ever-Ever Land” 
and “When the Toys Awake.” 


Animal Tales 


Animal stories make a special appeal to 
small children so Uncle Squeaky’s Vaca- 
tion, by Nellie M. Leonard, will interest 
them by its account of the adventures of 
the Mouse family and its amusing illus- 
trations. 

There is much information about birds 
with four illustrations in color in Mary 
Graham Bonner’s Daddy’s Bed Time Bird 
Stories. 

The Funnyfeathers, by Lansing Camp- 
bell, tells all about the adventures and 
mishaps of the comic folk in the Barnyard, 


The Dinky Ducklings, Panty Banty, Daffy 


JES 
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Duck, Sly Old Crooky Crow 
and Pidgy the Poet cannot but 
please the child and increase 
his friendly interest in and com- 
radeship with all such crea- 


tures. 
Little Boy Bear, by Belle Maniates, is 
an imaginative account of a polar bear 
cub, his mother and a little boy. 
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Fighting for Peace 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
Minister of the United States to Holland 
for the First Three Years of the War 

A vivid view of the origin, condi- 
tions, and right conclusion of the war, 
from the standpoint of one who is 
very close to it and who had intimate 
personal experiences which illuminate 
the subject with the light of reality. 


$1.25 net 
On the Right of the 
British Line 
By CAPTAIN GILBERT NOBBS, 
Late L. 


“His picture of life in the trenches 
is vivid and thrilling. One feels that 
it is authentic. Those who have read 
Empey should read Nobbs. Each sup- 
plements the other.” — Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 

Henry van Dyke says 

“Tt seems to me one of the very best, 
most truthful, and most moving books 
on the war that I have read.” 

$1.25 net 


My War Diary 
By MADAME WADDINGTON 


“Madame Waddington’s easy pen 
never was more facile than it is in this 
spontaneous outpouring of her feelings 
through the terrible times of which she 
was an interested witness.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. $1.50 net 


Adventures and Letters of 
Richard Harding Davis 


Edited by His Brother 
CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


No man of his generation probably 
read into life or took from it so much 
of romance and adventure as did Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. The dare-devil 
reporter of Philadelphia and New 
York—the creator of “Gallagher”— 
never grew up. 

These letters enable the public to 
share with Mr. Davis’ friends the 
pleasure of a closer acquaintance with 
this remarkable man. 

Profusely illustrated from portraits, 
photographs, and snap-shots gathered 
in all parts of the world, $2.50 net 


John Keats 
His Life and Poetry, His ‘Friends, 
Critics, and After-Fame 
By SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 


The wealth of material which now 
enables every side of Keats’s brief life 
to be thoroughly known is distilled and 
clarified into a narrative and a psycho- 
logical study of absorbing interest and 
of the most intelligent sympathy; so 
that Keats, both as man and poet, is 
made to live with a vividness that is 
rare indeed and with a truth which the 
reader feels instinctively. 

Illustrated. $4.50 net 


SCRIBNER PUBLICATIONS 


Poems by Alan Seeger 


“There are verses here to which 
youth will turn with kindling eyes and 
responding heart-throb when once 
again the nations shall stand face to 
face with war for what they deem the 
highest and truest and best.”—New 
York Tribune. 

Seventh printing. Cloth. $1.25 net 


The Red Flower 
Poems Written in War Time 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Henry van Dyke, who has just been 
crowned as a poet by the highest honor 
that Oxford gives, has put in this 
volume the poetic results of his inti- 
mate contact with the great war. It 
includes “The Red Flower,” “War 
Music,” “The Glory of Ships,” “Jeanne 
d’Arc Returns” and some twenty other 
poems. 50 cents net 


The Life of Jesus for 
Young People 
By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Author of “The Boy Problem,” “Child 
Study and Child Training,” and “The Com- 
ing Generation” 

This: beautifully illustrated “Life of 
Jesus” is uniform in size and _ style 
with “The Story of Our Bible.” It is 
a deeply constructive story of the life 
of the Master for young people, in 
which modern difficulties are faced 
without doubt or alarm, the result of 
which should be a faith that cannot be 
shaken and that will never have any- 
thing to unlearn. 

In a box. $1.50 net 


The Story of Our Bible 
By HAROLD B. HUNTING 


This book contains a scholarly and 
interesting presentation of what has 
been learned through centuries of 
study about the making of the several 
books that compose the Old Testament 
and the New. The story deals with 
the men and women who wrote these 
books, tells why they wrote them and 
what results they achieved, and shows 
how their writings were preserved and 
brought together so that the Bible 
grew to be what it is today. 

Twenty-four full-page half-tone il- 
lustrations in color. Bound in purple 
cloth, stamped in gold. Crown 8vo. 

$1.50 net 


The Social Teachings of the 
Prophets and Jesus 


By PROF. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, 
Ph. D., of Yale 


In this book Professor Kent traces 
the development of the social con- 
science among the Hebrews from its 
earliest beginnings down to its cul- 
mination in the social message of 
Jesus, as found in the Gospels and in- 
terpreted by Paul and the other great 
leaders of the early Christian Church. 

$1.50 net 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





The Human Element in the 
Making of a Christian 
By BERTHA CONDE 


Senior Student Secretary for the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, 


The study of the human elements in 
the making of a Christian is the first 
step to effective personal work. This 
clear, spirited and inspiring book will 
be hailed with delight by all who are 
endeavoring to lay the foundation of 
a victorious Christian life. 


Cloth. $1.00 net 


A Social Theory of 
Religious Education 
By GEORGE ALBERT COE 


Professor in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, 


This book is a challenge. It is opti- 
mistic and practical. The author holds 
that when the principle of love is used 
as an inclusive law to be taught, it 
yields a point of view for the recon- 
struction of the curriculum, of meth- 
ods, and of organization. It will be 
invaluable to all who think upon the 
problem of creating a social order that 
shall reflect the spirit of Jesus. 


Cloth. $1.50 net 


A Course for Beginners in 
Religious Education 
By MARY E. RANKIN 


Instructor in Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


The one thought constantly kept in 
mind has been to adapt the lessons to 
the thoughts, feelings and actions of 
child life. The book is in itself a 
training-course for teachers of begin- 
ners. It contains chapters on Story 
Telling; How to Teach a Hymn; 
Teaching Beginners to Pray; Hand- 
work; complete lessons and stories for 
fifty-two Sundays, and carefully se- 
lected songs, hymns, quiet music and 


rhythms, Cloth. $1.25 net 


The Evolution of the 
Hebrew People 


And Their Influence on Civilization 
By LAURA H. WILD 


Professor of Biblical History and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College. 


This book furnishes the foundation 
which every student of Hebrew history 
must have if he is to understand the 
development of the life, literature and 
thought of the Hebrews. It contains 
much interesting and valuable material 
not readily available to most students 
in colleges or to general readers. It is 
written in a clear, attractive style. 


Cloth. $1.50 net 
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Good Cheer for Camp and Fireside 


“An exceedingly valuable book....Every American soldier will be helped by reading it.”"—Boston Trenscript. 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 


By Hector MacQuarrie, B. A., Cantab. 
Second Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery 
12 photographic illustrations. $1.25 net 


Americans will appreciate this frank and truthful presentation of facts regarding the war by one who has seen three 
active years of fighting. It gives an intimate informative and stirring account of Battle, Fear, Courage, Disease, Wise 
Precautions, The Tommy, The Poilu, etc., etc. This is a splendid gift for your soldier son, brother, or friend in the 
ranks. It will help him materially to safeguard his character and life. 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


The Story of Asia Minor and Its Relation to the Present Conflict 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


15 illustrations and a map. $1.50 net 
A book that tells the story of the Bagdad Railway—one of the primary causes of the war—in a most interesting 
manner and connects the story with the romantic past of the great Highway across Asia Minor, through which the 
Railway passes. ‘The book mukes its appeal to everyone interested in the problems of the war. A complete map and 
selected illustrations add to the value of this book, which will take a unique place in war literature. lt is written 
by one who has made the East his life study. 


RELIGIONS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 
Edited by Dr. J. A. Montgomery 


$2.50 net 


Is an authoritative yet popular account of ancient and modern religions from the viewpoint that the religion of each 
people has presented the highest ideals of that people. The authors are members of the faculty of Religious History 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


POSSIBLY THE GIFT YOU WISH TO SELECT IS HERE 
F WERE TWENTY -ONE by William Maxwell, appeals to every man, old or young. Filled with 
I I 9 a wealth of pointed anecdote and clever allusion. The humor is de- 
lightful and the business wisdom which it contains is of the practical kind. A snappy book with a punch. 12 illus- 
trations. $1.25 net, 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS, ®.art” sis: 


ited Edition. A Virginia book presenting the very life and spirit of the Old Dominion in text and illustrations in a 
manner that makes the book unique among Virginia volumes. 93 illustrations. Handsome b Boxed. $6.00 nev. 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA, ITS PEOPLE, LIFE AND PROGRESS, 


by Horace Mather Lippincott. A Limited Edition. ‘The city of many institutions and unimpeached traditions is 
presented in its varying aspects by one who knows the people of today and yesterday. 120 illustrations. Handsome 
inding. Boxed. §v.00 net. 


OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA, Phutttinnts are the most bistorie in Amer 


ca. Profuse illustrations and suggestive text mark the book as a prize for the automobilist, walker and historian. 117 
iilustrations and a map. andsome binding $4.00 net. 


RINGS by Dr. George Frederick Kunz This magnificently {illustrated volume might have been called The 
» Romance of the Ring, as all of importance in regard to the sentimental, religious and mystic significance 
of finger rings from the early mythologica! rings to the little circlet of today is treated by Dr. Kunz in a romantic and 
fascinating manner. As a gift book. the beauty of this volume makes it unexcelled, as a reference book it is of in- 
estimable value. 290 remarkable illustrations. Handsome cloth. Boxed. $6.50 net. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING, homany JF 


New De Luxe Fourth Edition. Rose lovers appreciate the unique value and unsurpassed beauty of this volume. 
will welcome with enthusiasm this new edition which contains added illustrations and a text rewritten and reset. 





are 96 pictures in color, 37 in black and white, charts and tables. Decorated cloth. Boxed. $6.V0 net. 
TRAINING AND REWARDS OF THE PHYSICIAN, °, Biss? ©:.07Pt Mubs 


LIVE BY.”* A book for the young man or woman who is considering medicine as a profession. Dr. 
subject in a fresh, vigorous fashion that will appeal not only to students and doctors, but also to 
eral. Lllustrated. $1.<5 net. 


THE TWICE AMERIC AN by Eleanor M. Ingram. A cracking novel for these days in which the 

* United States is taking a part in the world’s politics. The author of 

“FROM THE CAR BEHIND” has written a delightful story of the hero who wins fame and fortune in South America 
and woos the girl in New York. Illustrated in color, $1.55 net. 

Ph A MASON BRANT 


THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY, f2.ccive Mor thrilling tothe nth degree, with an 


undercurrent of delightful humor and a background of nature in the raw at a wilderness camp. There is also a double 
ns grote which alone would make the success of any novel. This is a book with real character. Illustrated in color. 
s uet. 


NANCY FIRST AND LAST, [307 5, Biangerd. 
gift for young women. 5 illustrations. $1.25 net. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE GREYFURS’ NEIGHBORS and THE OPENING THE WEST WITH LEWIS 
ADVENTURES OF THE GREYFUR ANDCLARK, °Y Féwin L. Sabin. This new Trail 


Blazer contains adventure and plenty 


Cabot treats the 
the public in gen- 


A novel, romantic and wholesome, with scenes 
A thoroughly fascinating story. A splendid 


FAMILY, pond hs ae a eS s fs twee history and  fasrinating romance, It , oom < . 
book, showing the adventures of wood mice, squirrels and got ag tne 
other cconpanes s a and 7. A by Vera Nyce, Clark. Illustrated. $1.26 net. 
*icture elene Nyce. cents net. 

' ' THE BLUE HERON’S FEATHER, ": Rupert 
TALES OF IRVING’S ALHAMBRA, *:s- Holland. A fascinating story of the adventures of a 


* trated 


in color, is the new volume in the Children’s Classic — ~y . > =  &, a 
Series. 50 cents net. trated. $1.25 net. 
TELL ME A STORY PICTURE BOOK WINONA OF CAMP KARONYA, pi 


FAIRIES AND GOBLINS FROM Widdemer. 


A charming account of the work and play of 
a group of Camp Fire Girls during the autumn and winter 


STORYLAND months. By the author of “WINONA OF THE CAMP 
BOYS AND GIRLS FROM STORYLAND Died. Show 
WATERBABIES, »Y_ Charles Kingsley. 


Simplified by Leila H. Cheney, are three unexcelled story 
and picture books for the children. Father, mother and 
the little ones may journey into the bright world of ad- 
venture. Each book has 24 pictures in color by Maria 
L. kirk. Each, 50 cents net. 


* nursery library should contain a 
copy of thts classic story. It would be difficult to find a 
more beautifully illustrated edition than this new one in 
the Stories All Children Love Series. colored pic- 
tures are bewitching. $1°35 net. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 


pusuisHers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY pumapetpnia 








— 


Altho Burges Johnson’s Animal Rhymes 
(second edition) are avowedly for “the 
instruction of youth,” they are also de 
cidedly edifying for age. 

The marvelous adventures of little 
Kituk, his three dogs and pet Polar bear 
as they went to the Land of Missing Men, 
is the material of An Eskimo Robinson 
Crusoe, by Roy J. Snell. 


Stories for Christmas 


There will be many happy readers of In 
Santa Claus’s House. Little orphan Dot 
found her way to the Christmas Saint and 
after a merry visit with him and his 
Brownies was returned to the city as a 
Christmas gift to a lovely child in a happy 
home. The story is told by Florence Irwin 
and is illustrated in color. 

Giovanni, Stories of an Italian Boy, told 
by Anita B. Ferris, is a series of tales 
from the life of a little lad in Naples who 
emigrates to New York and becomes a true 
American. It is an illustrated book for 
little children. 

The Little Angels, by Laura Spencer 
Porter, is original in conception and 
couched in exquisite English. Older people 
will enjoy the book as well as children. 

Dr. Jefferson shows clearly in The Land 
of Enough how dreary Christmas would 
be if no one desired anything he did not 
already possess. 

Most attractive with its clear print and 
colored illustrations is Stella Perry’s ~ 
of Christmas. It has a message, too—let 
not the Christmas gift be purchased with 
tainted money. 

Another Christmas book attractive to the 
eye is While Shepherds Watch. This is a 
vivid interpretation of the Christ story 
suitable for the older and more thoughtful 
children and for adults. 


For the Little Ones 


A most suggestive collection of family 
stories by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Stories 
for Any Day, will prove a bit of mission- 
ary work of other grown-ups will follow 
the author’s example and hand down to 
the next generation family stories and tra- 
ditions. 

Similar in plan is When Daddy Was a 
Boy, by Thomas Wood Parry. The fact 
that Daddy lived in a Kentucky home adds 
a delicious flavor. The book is well illus- 
trated. 

The child that most dreads the morning 
task of dressing will look forward to it 
with joy if the time is beguiled by the sto- 
ries designed to accompany washing the 
face, combing the hair and like duties. 
Ruth O. Dyer has collected these in The 
Daytime Story Book. There are numerous 
illustrations. 

Florence Peltier’s fanciful tale, Through 
the Rainbow, takes a little girl on a fas- 
cinating journey thru the colors of the 
spectrum. The illustrations in black and 
white and in color are profuse and very 
attractive. 

All Around the Sundial is a compilation 
of lovely verses of genuine appeal to the 
child’s heart and mind. Rachael R. Elmer 
has done some jolly pictures which add 
greatly to the book. 

In Picture Land is a book of children's 
favorite masterpieces with accompanying 
stories in verse suitable for memorizing. 

Patten Beard’s The Good Crow’s Shop 
is a charming device for entertaining chil- 
dren by the use of wall paper samonles. 

Little Star Gazers, by Julia Schwartz, 
tells in story form how the stars serve as 
time keepers and guides. It shows their 
beauty and mystery but concludes that the 
earth is the best place to live. 

The Story of the Happifats, from whence 
they came, how they went grouch-hunting, 
what they did with the grouch when they 
caught him, is a cheery one. Kate Jordan, 
both author and illustrator, has produced 
a delightful book that will stimulate the 
child’s imagination and make him try to 
emulate the Happifats. 

Girls and Boys and Our Children are 
two books of attractive stories, poetic in 
their simplicity, by Anatole France. They 
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are generously illustrated by Boutet de 
Monvel. 

Johanna Spyri, the author of that popu- 
lar Swiss tale, “Heidi,” writes What Sami 
Sings With the Birds. Beautiful colored 
pictures mark the progress of a deeply 
pious story. 


Adventures for Girls 


Indian Folk Tales and Myths, by Kath- 
erine B. Judson, is a very attractive col- 
lection of animal stories. 

Children who love Uncle Remus’s stories 
will be glad of Andrews Wilkinson’s Boy 
Aolidays in the Louisiana Wilds with its 
effective pictures. Daddy and Mammy 
Coon, Mr. Fox, Mr. Buzzard and others 
of their train appear speaking their quaint 
dialect. 

Mother West Wind “When” Stories, by 
Thornton W. Burgess, is in the style of his 
earlier books of entertaining morals. There 
are many illustrations. 

Another illustrated book in the Dorothy 
Dainty Series is Dorothy Dainty at Glen- 
more, by Amy Brooks It will please all 
children who love a model little girl. 

Given an old estate on the Island of 
Jersey, an underground passage to a cave 
by the sea. a secret staircase, a ghost and 
many other lovely things together with a 
group of young people—what girl. or boy, 
either, could fail to be charmed? This is 
what Edna A. Brown has provided in The 
Spanish Chest. Some of the illustrations 
are from photographs. 

Augusta Seaman gratifies the feminine 
love for mystery in The Girl Nert Door. 
Attractive illustrations lead on to a happy 
ending. 

It is good to be reminded that there 
were once happy days in Belgium. Rebecca 
Samson’s School Girl Allies describes the 
pranks and friendships of girls from vari- 
ous countries brought together in a Brus- 
sels boarding school. The few pictures 
make us wish for more. 

The doings and adventures of a group 
of Camp Fire girls out in the open amid the 
northern Massachusetts are interestingly 
told in a wholesome story. Camp Fire Girls 
and Mt. Greylock. The patriotic girls. hard- 
ened by their outdoor life. form themselves 
into the Minute Girls of 1916. which aims 
at training girls to be of national service. 

The Outsider at St. Agatha’s is a whole- 
some narrative by Edith Robinson with a 
not too obtrusive moral—two of them in 
fact! 

Nina Rhoades has succeeded in creating 
a very dear child in Plucky Little Patsy. 
The small American inherits property from 
an English grandfather. This event revolu- 
tionizes her own life and that of many 
others. The pictures show us just how she 
looked. 

Elizabeth Bess, by E. C. Scott, is a win- 
some, natural little girl of the sixties. There 
are charming pictures of child life in that 
period with excellent pictures. 

William and Williamina, by Frances R. 
Sterrett, is the story of a little girl’s unu- 
sual devotion to the foster father who 
found her “in the bulrushes just like Pha- 
raoh’s daughter found Moses.” 

Peggy of Roundabout Lane. by Edna 
Turpin, is an unusually wholesome and 
pleasant story of a little girl who took 
care of a family of seven children while 
her mother was in the hospital, and learned 
that it is better to win the rewards of 
bravery from life than to win the rewards 
of scholarship in school. It is close akin 
to the Alcott books. 


Scouts and Campers 


Richard Harding Davis’s The Boy Scout 
and Other Stories for Boys, contain five 
thrilling tales including such old favorites 
as Gallegher and The Bar Sinister. 

Hitting the Line is a stirring tale of 
athletics by Ralph Henry Barbour telling 
of a Western lad who made good in an 
Eastern preparatory school. There are col- 
ored illustrations. 

Alden French’s The Golden Eagle is a 
story for boys and girls especially interested 











NOW READY 


‘* The outstanding book of the year’’ 


Viscount Morley’s Recollections 
By Viscount Morley, O. M. 


A veritable revelation of the inner literary and political history of 
England, taking the reader behind the scenes of the public of the last 
forty years. It positively teems with allusions to men and matters 


of enthralling interest. 


THE ARTHUR RACKHAM 

KING ARTHUR 

Illustrated in colors by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Arthur Rackham is 
one of the foremost illustrators of 
the world; it would be hard to find 
more beautiful examples of his 
work than those contained in this 
book. $2.50 


Upton Sinclair’s New Novel 

KING COAL 

“Nothing so brilliant and thrilling 

in many a day.’—Chicago News. 
$1.50 


CHRISTINE 
MRS. CHOLMONDELEY’S | re- 


markable book. “No novelist has 
ever created a more delightful char- 
acter than this girl.” 


Tenth Edition. $1.25 


In 2 volumes. $7.50 


THE WILLY POGANY 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


The beautiful color illustrations 
which WILLY POGANY has made 
for Swift’s masterpiece make this 
volume one of the really impressive 
gift-books of the season. $2.00 


Hamlin Carland’s New Boo’ 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE 

BORDER 

“An admirable book, told with more 

genius than America has yet been 

able to muster.”-—New Republic. 
Illustrated. $1.60 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL 

By WALTER RAUSCHEDN- 
BUSCH. Takes up the old doc- 
trines of the Christian faith and 
shows how they can be re-interpret- 
ed from the modern social view- 
point. $1.50 


H. G. Wells’s New Novel 


THE SOUL OF A BISHOP 


By the author of “‘Mr. Britling’’ 


“As brilliant a piece of writing as Mr. Wells has ever offered to the 
public ; it is entertaining from beginning to end and very true to life.” 


—N. Y. Sun. 


THE GIRL PATRIOT SERIES 
By A. A. & E. B. Knipe. 


A MAID OF OLD 
MANHATTAN 

The Knipes’ new book for girls; 
other volumes in the series are: 


POLLY TROTTER A MAID OF 
PATRIOT 76 


“In the whole country there are no 
better writers for juveniles than the 
Knipes.” Each Illustrated, $1.25 


James Ford Rhodes’s New Book 
HISTORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 


A one-volume authoritative history. 


$2.50 


$1.50 


THE FOOD PROBLEM 

By VERNON KELLOGG and 
ALONZO TAYLOR. With an intro- 
duction by HERBERT HOOVER. 
Reviews the worid situation. $1.25 


IMMORTALITY 

Edited by Canon Streeter and writ- 
ten by A. CLUTTON BROCK, B. H. 
STREETER, DR. J. HATFIELD, 
C. W. EMMETT and FE. W. 
BARNES. An essay in discovery, 
coérdinating scientific, psychical and 
biblical research. $2.50 


INSIDE THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 
By RHITA CHILDE DORR. A 


vivid first hand account of the great 
revolution. Ready November 28. 


Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


The DWELLING PLACE of LIGHT 


“One of the most absorbing and fascinating romances and one of the 
most finished masterpieces of serious literary art which have appeared 
in this year or in this century.”"—New York Tribune. $1.60 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Send for Our New Xmas Catalogue 
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Important New Doran Books 
A LOITERER IN NEW YORK a 


By Helen W. Henderson Every native New Yorker, every resident in, and 
visitor to New York, will hail this book as a real, friendly guide to the best 
things of the metropolis. Octavo. Net, $4.00 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF MERCY 4zthor of my Home In THE 


FIELD OF HONOUR. With 
By Frances Wilson Huard 








drawings by Charles Huard. 
The tragedy and humor of hospital work at the Chateau at Villiers. Net, $1.35 
; BOOKS AND PERSONS: Being comments on a past epoch (1908-1911) 


By Arnold Bennett Hugh Walpole and Frank Swinnerton are responsible 
for these delightful Jacob Tonson causeries being collected into this book— 
one to be relished by every admirer of Bennett. Net, $2.00 


SYLVANDER AND CLARINDA “ess }gtter gf Ropert Burn 
Edited by Amelia J. Burr 
of romance this delicate old-fashioned romance of two great lovers. Net, $1.50 


FREAKS OF MAYFAIR Dedicated to Frank Eyes and Kindly Ears with Black 


and White Drawings by George Plank 
By E. F. Benson 


A delicate satire of the West End of London and all other 
West Ends where society abounds. Net, $1.50 


AUTUMN LOITERERS With illustrations and decorations by Thomas Fogarty 


By Chas. Hanson Towne 4 jittle journey through the woods and along 
country roads—delightfully soothing and deliciously humorous. Net, $1.25 
MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY #9 ttestoted ond with photographic 


By Ambassador James W. Gerard Tho most important book of the day. 
Not a man or a woman but would welcome it as a much-to-be-desired Tong 


‘THE FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD ae Tee 


By Theodore Roosevelt — «The whole volume comes as a sweeping blast of 
fresh, pure air to dispel the mists that blind the eye and the miasma that 
poisons the mind and the soul.”—New York Tribune. Net, $1.50 


THE VISION SPLENDID and Other Poems 


By John Oxenham 4 new volume of patriotic inspiration, courage and faith 
in God and Right, by the author of “Bees in Amber” and “All’s Well,” whose 
poems, “For the Man at the Front,” sold over five million copies. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. This story of the United States is at once 


story and history; this accurate, pains- 

By H. E. Marshall taking and alluring book is an inspiration to youth to 

cherish those ideals we have attained and are now fighting to poateee. ones 
et, $2. 


Illustrations in color by A. C. Michael. Octavo. 
ME’OW JONES The true story of a refugee Belgian cat now 
By Edward Branch Lyman 


in America, as told by himself. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.00 

The Latest Fiction of Note 
THE GREEN MIRROR ‘re author | THE SIN THAT WAS HIS 


Hugh Walpole’s new novel °%, Forti: | By Frank L. Packard A novel of Quebes 


tude” and 
“The Dark Forest” in this book adds to | by the author of “The Adventures of Jimmy 
Dale’—mystery, masquerading and regene- 


already notable achievements a story as 

finely sensitive, as instinct with life and | ration. Illustrated. Net, $1.35 
beauty, as anything that has’come from his 

hand. BAB: ASub-Deb. 
By Mary Rinehart 


n Net, $1.50 
-HIS LAST BOW Some Later 

miniscences of | «The most clever and amusing of all Mrs. 

Rinehart’s books.”—The New York Times. 


Re 
By A. Conan Doyle Sherlock Holmes 
The approach of the Great War persuaded “Bab is the most undaunted lady in fiction.” 
Sherlock Holmes to emerge from retirement —tThe Chicago Daily News. 

and lay his peculiar gifts at the disposal of | Illustrated by May Wilson peenten. 
his Government. Net, $1.35 
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At All Booksellers Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 West 32d Street, New York 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER STOUGHTON 


go 
Introducing to the lovers of Burns and lovers 





in sail boats. It has a good ethical tone. 
The illustrations are appropriate. 

Another mine of adventure in the wilds 
of, America is The Treasure of Mushroom 
Rock, by Sidford Hamp. 

The ever potent lure of buried treasure 
carries the hero of J. W. Schultz’s The 
Gold Cache into a series of dangerous ex- 
periences with the Indians leading to the 
finding of gold. There are striking illus- 
trations, 

A new boy’s book is The Boy With the 
U. S. Weathermen, the latest addition to 
the “U. S. Service Series.” This book was 
written in codperation with the officials 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau and is en- 
dorsed by them. It is a capital boy’s story 
and instructive as well. 

Hugh Pendexter’s account of The Young 
Loggers in Maine, shows how exciting life 
in the woods may be especially with the 
aid of a man of mystery. The pictures are 


od. 
Camp Jolly, by Francis Little, depicts 
the wild experiences of three boys in the 
Colorado Canyon. One of them is kid- 
napped but pluckily escapes. It is illus- 
trated. 

Winning His Army Blue, by Norman 
Brainerd, is filled from cover to cover by 
thrilling events of military school life. It 
has eight illustrations. 

Homer Green has shown in The Flag 
how a lad in a moment of anger desecrated 
the flag but after years of suffering re- 
deemed himself on a battlefield of the 
Great War. There are several illustrations. 

Another vivid story of war intrigue frus- 
trated by a lad is The Island of Appledore, 
by Adair Aldon. 

A timely book is The Wireless Patrol at 
Camp Brady, by Lewis FE. Theiss. Boys 
will follow with bated breath the course 
of the amateur operator who saved a city 
from destruction. 

The Top of the Continent, by Robert 
Sterling Yard, with its descriptions of the 
national parks, makes one realize our coun- 
try’s resources. The illustrations are pro- 
fuse and excellent. 


World Stories 


New editions of Dr. Wiigner’s Epics and 
Romances of the Middle Ages and Asgard 
and the Gods appear in cheerful gold and 
red bindings. With their many illustrations 
they will be welcome additions to the 
libraries of any boy or girl. 

A selection of Mystery Tales, by Elva 
S. Smith, includes such stories as Irving’s 
“The Haunted House,” Selma Liigerlof’s 
“The Fisherman’s Ring,” Macaulay's “The 
Last Buccaneer” and Alfred Noyes’s “The 
Admiral’s Ghost.” 

The Romance of King Arthur ought to 
feed the fancy of every growing boy. The 
abridged edition from Malory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur,” by Alfred Pollard, and excel- 
lently illustrated by Arthur Rackham, is 
of distinctive literary worth and the book 
itself is most attractively bound. 


How They Really Lived 


A variety of pictures of Rumanian life 
add interest to Van Teslaar’s When I Was 

a Boy in Rumania, in which are described 
4 vivid fashion many odd customs of that 
country. 

Altogether delightful is Cornelia de 
Groot’s When I Was a Girl in Holland. 
She tells of her childhood, her clothing, 
school, games and then of the national cus- 
toms. There are numerous legends and 
anecdotes. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs are well chosen. 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner has shown how 
a great sorrow awakens one’s sympathy for 
others. Incidentally he gives a glimpse of 
his own boyhood in Central elene as he 
tells the story of My Doctor Dog. 

The Boy Who Went to the East is a 
book of folk tales of the Iroquois and Al- 
gonquin Indians. They are entertainingly 
written and tell of the customs, primitive 
life and thought of the earliest Americans. 

Hamilton's Life of Robert E. Lee for 
Boys and Girls is full of Civil War inci- 
dents told from an unbiased standpoint. 
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‘The character and outlook of the Confed- 
erate leader as presented here will appeal 
to young people. 


" Bi'Langes The Lure of the asiesipni|] Worthwhile Books for Discriminating Readers 
is a story and aiso is a history 0 ndian 
outbreaks during the Civil War. : 


Albert A. Altsheler, in his romance of 
the French and Indian War, called The The Story of ' , 
 aeanate of bg —., vag 1 a ag of P ‘ The Big Biography of the 
roquois life and warfare that is historic- 2 
ally true. There are four pleasing colored rinceton Year Just Published 
illustrations. By EDWIN M. NORRIS 
Wilderness Honey, by Frank Lillie Pol- y . 
lock, shows the difficulties and pleasures, The author of the newest volume THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


the skill and the risks involved in caring in this “story of colleges” series is 








fo S. illain squatter endangers the well known to every Princeton Ed d E 
life ee aa of ‘the hero and "aalen man as the editor of the Princeton war verett 
but by their kindness he is changed into Alumni Weekly. Sixteen illustra- H ] 
a friend. tions from drawings by Lester G. ale 
The pictures in The Village Pest are Hornby. $2.00 net BY HIS SON 
almost as funny as the story itself. Young 
people will enjoy Montgomery Rollins’ ac- EDWARD E. H ALE, JR. 
‘count of David’s pranks. 


Familiar Ways In these two volumes Edward 


Everett Hale, Jr., presents his distin- 


Moral Training By guished father much as he presented 
The World’s Wonder Stories, by Adam MARGARET SHERWOOD himself to his friends. His many ac- 


‘Gowans Whyte, answers the questions that tivities are carefully set forth, and 





. é ” 
arise among children as to How do things Author of “The Worn Doorstep there are liberal quotations from his 
hhappen? How was the world made? Who A volume of engaging essays on more significant writings and speeches, 
was the first man? Where did the religions, subjects close to everyday life; de- With illustrations. 2 vols. In box 
the Bible and right and wrong come from? lightfully individual in Miss Sher- $5.00 net oe ‘ a 
Sylvanus Stall’s With the Children on wood’s characteristic style. : 
Sundays appears in a new edition. The $1.25 net 








aim is exprest to make Sunday the hap- 
a and most impressive day of the week. 


coors Deeene aes Se Fe Saul <t eveey The Little Grandmother of the 


Frederica Beard’s Prayers for Use in 


Home, School and Sunday School gives Russian Revolution 


rayers for the usual occasions of child ‘ 
life arranged in groups for various ages. Reminiscences and Letters of Catherine Breshkovsky 


" ° EDITED BY 
Publishers and Prices ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


All Around the Sun Dial, by Caroline Hofman. 


. : Seldom has so dramatic a story been unfolded; this is one of those rare 
eh egg Rag = eee human documents that cannot fail to make a profound impression on every reader. 
Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. The Angel of With frontispiece. $2.00 net 


Christmas, by Stella G. S. Perry. Stokes. 75 


cents. Animal Rhymes, by Burges Johanen. FICTION 
— | Fang" | om and the Gods, by W. tye acer of Te Brea ena By the author of “The Broad Highway” 


Beyond the Mountain, by Sarah Stokes Hal- 
kett. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. Book of Seven 
Wishes, by Gertrude Alice Kay. Moffat Yard & 
Co. $1.50. Boy Holidays in the Louisiana Wilds, 
by Andrew Wilkinson. Little Brown & Co. $1.59. 
The Boy Scout and other Stories for Boys, by 
Richard Harding Davis. Scribners. $1.25. The Boy 
Who Went to the East. by Ethel C. Brill. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. The Boy With the U. S. 
Weather Men, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop, 


The Definite Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
The New York Tribune says: “We do 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Farnol has here » 
produced not merely his own best work, but | ¢| “ti™tavel Wy the Autnaroe 
also one of the best works of fiction that R The Blindnesse Virtue 
any one has put forward this season.” “4 


























Lee & Shepard Co. $1.35. Broom Fairies, by . ss = $1.50 net 
Ethel M. Gate. Yale University Press. $1. \ beet x =p 
aoe vive oe ond Mt. Goevlock, e toatl \ 9 detente 

ornbrook. Lothrop, Lee & Shepar 0. $1.35. . . 
Camp Jolly, by Frances Little. Century. $1.25. By the Author of “The Blindness of Virtue” 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them, by 
J. Berg Esenwein and Marietta. Home Corre- canda 
spondence Schoool. $1.50. 
» ws ee Bird Sottes. by Mary Pn By COSMO HAMILTON 

am Bonner. Stokes. 60 cents. The Daytime Story The author of “The Blindness of Virtue’ writes a thorou 

s ghly en- 

b age gt a. ew Lee os tertaining story of how Beatrix Vanderdyke, self-willed, ran her \ 
nll ay ) a eed emg f ey ye y Amy head into the noose of a most hazardous situation; and, in getting 

Elizabeth one. a Little Girl of the Sixties, by extricated, was taught a lesson. Illustrated. $1.50 net 





©. C. Scott. Macmillan. $1.25. Epics and Ro- 
| ae of the —— Ages, by W. Wagner. 
ton. L i i » . 
The Flag, by Homer Greene. Jacobs. $1.25. 


a 
Fu F i. a i 4 EA 
Funny Feathers, ‘by Lansing Campbell. EP The Indian Drum 


Giovanni, by Anita B. Ferris. Missionary Ed- 





wcation Movement. Girls and Boys, by Anatole The remarkable mystery story of the Somet Jats by William MacHarg and Edwin 
j toe g ~~ FAS The Girl Next Door, by — 

ugusta owe eaman. Century. $1.25. The 4 ° 
Gold Cache, by James Willard Schultz. Houghton Of which Col. Roosevelt says: 


Mifflin Co. $1.25. The Golden Eagle, by Allen “The book has appealed to me particularly as one of those exceedingly strong bits 


mch, Century. $1.25. The Good Crow’s Happy of work peculiarly American in type, which we ought to greet as a lasting contribu- 
Shop, by Patten Beard. Pilgrim Press. $1.35. tion to the best American work.” . Real Rw sar $1.40 net 
Happifats and the Grouch, by Kate Jordan. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2. Hitting the Line, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Appletons. $1.35. 

















In Picture Land, by Florence W. Switton. E. i ? 
e. aang & eo ——— Claus’ House, by How Are You Feeling Now 5 Four Days 

lorence Irwin. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. Th By EDWIN L. SABIN ier’ i 
Island of Appledore, by Adair Aldon. Soon ‘ : P P ee 
tan. $1.25. | s . A ie b+ oe » =e you shall see the By HETTY HEMENWAY 

e Land of h, : umorous side of such experiences as going ‘ 

Crowell 0 vente, here Pretend a Beek ce || to the dentist, or being on a dict, or'even ,, This tale of how England's manhood went 
Caflaren's Plage by ‘Licaters — * —— © having your appendix removed. to the ordeal contains in its half a hundred 
75 cents. Little Star Gazers, by Julia A. pti & F Se hb oe ee oS 
Staaten Palak . Gon Ho. 31 : ustrated. 75 cents net often finds in a long novel. 50 cents net 
Work with Children, selected and annotated by = 
- 1. Heasttine. H. W. Wilson Co. $1.50. Pond AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
oO obert E. Lee for Boys and Girls, by J. G 
and M. T. Hamilton. Houghton Mifflin Co. Publi TITTLE AN Bo 
Little Boy Bear, by Belle ot Gee ee blishers Ll . BROWN & COMP Y oom 











im Press. 60 cents. The Lure of the Missige 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


HRISTMASTIDE is here again with its problems and its 


pleasures. Let books carry the message of your person- 
ality to those whose remembrance you cherish, conveying the 
delicate compliment that they have brains as well as bodies. 


Among the publications of THE ABINGDON PRESS 
you can find books for the most personal attachment and for 
mere acquaintanceship. The catalog is yours on request. 
Here are a number of recent issues: 


THE PEACEFUL LIFE, A Study in Spiritual Hygiene, By Oscar Kunns 
Here one may see and understand the beauty and power of the quiet and serene life, and 
here, too, one will learn how that life may be attained and maintained. Enriched with apt 
quotation and illustration from the best writers, the book will be a joy to all lovers of good 
literature and a stimulus to the highest and best in thinking and living. Price, net, $1.00. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS’ RELIGIOUS EDUCATION and DEMOCRACY 
By Horace M. Du Bose By BenjaMIn S, WINCHESTER 
The author believes profoundly that the One of the great questions of the day is how 
personality of ae _the Son of Man, is to provide adequate religious education and 
expositive of all the life and phenomena of at the same time preserve religious freedom. 
wereenlity, the divine humen tind, cack, 28 this book the author has assembled and 
esced into the Galilean Consciousness, is the interpreted data for iy egy gr attack = 
perfect expression, Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid, © this problem. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE POSSIBLE YOU 


JAMES MONROE BUCKLEY 
By Ciara Ewinc Espey 


By Georce P, Mains § one f i ieeaones 
. . , . uggestions for young people about to step 
A real study and interpretation of this many over the threshold of childhood into man- 


sided and truly remarkable man who for - 
fifty years has been the outstanding man in hood and womanhood. Intimate and reveal- 
ing discussions of habits, feelings and 


Methodism. A graphic and picturesque 
portrayal. Price, net, $1.50. thoughts. Price, net, 50 cents. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND PUBLIC MORALS 
Deets Pickett, Managing Editor (Various contributing editors) 


Revised and enlarged both in size and contents. Brimful of most useful information on every 
phase of the temperance question. The definitions, statistics, stories, rulings, etc., included 
will prove to be reliable ammunition for everyone battling for the temperance cause. 

Price, net, 50 cents; postage, 5 cents. 


NEW yorK THE ABINGDON PRESS c!ncinnatTI 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


Wt 


Guaranteed Genuine Leather Pocketbook 















































































































































e “American "*— 19'S Model, Combination Bille 50c 
Coin- urse, O-case west, 
Sout O f hg the ome gue ol co of a 
Artic! on . ° Zz. _ 
game beautifully engraved in'23- Ecadine 4 Postpaid 
& Dp c ty aoe extra.) Iron- », yet Won. . 
all ane at eesures End8-6 hn. fo ~— as Satisfaction 
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WEBSTER'S NEW Whatever your question; — be it the pronunciation 
of a new term; the spelling of a puzzling word: 
og BD EL OS Et 
r, white coa 
DICTIONARY 4] contams a clear, accurate, final answer 
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- |sippi, by D. Lange. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.25 


The Magic Slippers, by Mabel F. Blodgett. 
Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. More Fairy Tale 
Plays, by Marguerite Merington. Duffield. $1.50. 
Mother West Wind “When” Stories, by Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. $1. My 
Doctor Dog, by Edward A. Steiner. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50 cents. Mystery Tales for Boys and 
Girls, by Elva S. Smith. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $1.50. 

Old Crow Stories, by Katharine B. Judson. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. The Outsider at St. 
So, by Edith Robinson. Pilgrim Press. 76 
cents. 

Plucky Little Patsy, by Nina Rhoades. Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. Prayers for Use in 
Home, School and Sunday School, selected and 
arranged by Frederica Beard. George H. Doran 
Co. 60 cents. 

The Romance of King Arthur, by Alfred W. 
Pollard. Macmillan. $2.50. The Rulers of the 
Lakes, by Joseph A. Altsheler. Appletons. $1.35. 

Schoolgirl Allies, by Rebecca Middleton Sam- 
son. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.35. The 
Spanish Chest, by Edna A. Brown. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.25. Stokes’ Wonder Book of 
Fairy Tales. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. The 
Story of the Little Angels, by Laura Spencer 
Porter. Harpers. 50 cents. Stories for Any Day, 
by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Pilgrim Press. $1. 

Through the Rainbow, by Florence Peltier. 
Fleming H. Revell. $1. The Treasure of Mush- 
room Rock, by Sidford F. Hamp. Putnam. $1.25. 
The Topaz Story Book, by Ada and El-eanor 
Skinner. Duffield. $1.50. The Top of the Conti- 
nent, by Rboert Sterling Yard. Scribners. 15 
cents. Toyland Mother Goose, by Patten Beard. 
Stokes. $1.50. 

Uncle Squeaky’s Vacation, by Nellie M. Leon- 
ard. Crowell. 50 cents. 

The Village Pest, by Montgomery Rollins. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

What Sammie Sang With the Birds, by Johanna 
Spyri. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cents. When 
Daddy Was a Boy, by Thomas Wood Parry. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25. When I Was a Boy in 
Rumania, by James S. Van Teslaar. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 75 cents. When I Was a Girl 
in Holland, by Cornelia de Groot. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. 175 cents. While Shenherds 
Watched, by Richard Aumerle Maher. Macmil- 
lan. $1.25. The White Christmas and Other 
Merry Christmas Plavs, by Walter Ben Hare. 
Denison. 75 cents. Wilderness Honey, by Frank 
Lillie Pollock. Century. $1.25. Winning His Army 
Blue, by Norman Brainerd. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.25. The Wireless Patrol at Carp 
Brady, by Lewis E. Theiss. Wj A. Wilde Co. 
$1.25. With the Children on Sundays, by Svl- 
vanus Stall. The Vir Publishing Co. $1.59. The 
World’s Wonder Stories, by Adam Gowans 
Whyte. Putnam. $1.75. 

The Young Loggers. by 


Hugh Pendexter. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 








Artillery Turned on a Canary 
Bird 

OW one little canary bird caused 

consternation among an entire divi- 

sion of British troops and brought 
down upon its own head a hurricane of rifle 
fire and finally point-blank shell fire is told 
by Dr. Robert Davis, recently arrived in 
the United States to lecture at the officers’ 
training camps on the activities of the Red 
Cross in Europe. 

For more than a month on a northern 
sector of the line the British had been 
secretly mining beneath the German 
trenches. The work was almost complete. 
During the operations several canary birds 
were, as usual, kept in the excavations to 
warn the workers of the presence of fire- 
damp, which is fatal to the birds. One little 
songster, however, escaped from its job, 
flew into the middle of No-Man’s-Land, 
and, alighting on a bush, began to sing. 

Consternation reigned in the British 
lines. If the bird should be discovered by 
the Germans the work of weeks would go 
for naught, as the enemy could easily in- 
terpret the meaning of its presence and 
prepare to combat the sapping operations. 
The infantry was immediately ordered to 
open fire on the canary to destroy it. But 
it seemed to bear a charmed life. Even the 
sharpshooters failed to bring it down as 
it hopped from twig to twig. Finally the 
artillery had to be called on. A trench gun 
with a well-timed shell blew the bird and 
the bush and the song into nothingness.— 
Ped Cross Bulletin. 
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Words of the Week 


In this issue we are beginning an experi- 
ment and it rests with our readers to make 
it a success. We are trying to explain as 
briefly and clearly as possible the meaning 
of the unfamiliar names, words and phrases 
which creep into the news from time to 
time to perplee the American public. 
Should you come across any puzzling phrase 
or obscure reference in reading “The Story 
of the Week,” or any other department of 
The Independent, you will do us a service 
by calling our attention to the matter and 
asking the “Words of the Week” editor 
to explain things in his column. Perhaps he 
aron’t be able to satisfy your curiosity, as 
even editors are not omniscient, but you 
will usually find it worth while to take a 
chance. 


Borsnrviki (Bol’shev’i’ki’)—The Rus- 
sian revolutionary party which favors con- 
trol of the Government by representatives 
of the working class only and desires an 
immediate peace with Germany on the 
basis of “no annexations and no indemni- 
ties.” 

Maxtma.ists—An English word used to 
translate the Russian term “Bolsheviki.” 

Soviet (Sov’yet’)—An organization rep- 
resenting the workingmen and soldiers of 
Russia. The Bolsheviki include the most 
radical wing of the Soviet but other and 
more moderate parties are also represented. 

Duma (Du’ma)—The supreme legisla- 
tive body of Russia, called into existence 
by Emperor Nicholas II as a result of the 
revolutionary disorders which followed the 
Russo-Japanese War. The Emperor denied 
the Duma any real control over the Gov- 
ernment; but it was allowed considerable 
freedom to criticize abuses, and its lead- 
ers played an important part in the revo- 
lution and the establishment of the re- 
public. 

Democratic Concress—A conference of 
the various radical parties in Russia called 
by Premier Kerensky for the purpose of 
organizing support for the Government and 
the war. It had no power to legislate. 

PROVISIONAL PARLIAMENT—The present 
legislative body of Russia representing all 
parties. 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY—The legisla- 
tive body which will shape the new Russian 
constitution and at the same time carry on 
the Government. It has not yet been chosen. 

CAMOUFLAGE—A French word for the 
art of disguising. It is used especially for 
the common military practise of hiding 
artillery, camps, airplanes and supply sta- 
tions from the enemy by streaking the ob- 
jects to be hidden with such combinations 
of colors that they “melt into the back- 
ground.” The dust colored or “khaki” uni- 
form of the modern soldier is an example 
of camouflage. 

Capets—A Russian nickname for the 
Constitutional Democrats. 

UKRAINJANS---A people of southwestern 
Russia and eastern Galicia; also called 
Ruthenians and Little Russians. They 
speak a language closely allied to Russian 
but sufficiently distinct for them to be 
recognized as a separate nationality. 

Cossacks——Russian cavalry regiments 
who hold lands from the Russian Govern- 
ment in return for military service. Most 
of the Cossacks are from southern Russia. 

TRENTINO—Tirol (or “the Tyrol”) is 
the very mountainous region in the ex- 
treme western part of Austria; the Tren- 
tino is the southern part of this region. The 
northern section of Tirol is almost purely 
German in nationality, but the Trentino 
is inhabitated by Italians and it has there- 
fore long been an Italian ambition to con- 
quer it from Austria. 
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New York Tribune, 


At the Front in a Flivver 


An American Boy’s Story of Ambulance 
Driving in France 

By William Yorke Stevenson. “It would 

be hard to find a more engaging book in 

all the stream of war literature.”—New 

York Times. 


Illustrated, $1.25 net. 





Crumps 


The Plain Tale of a Canadian Who Went 
By Louis Keene. Describes with breezy 
freshness the training and fighting of the 
Canadian army and the light-hearted cour- 
age with which they have mocked death 
on the Ypres salient. 

Profusely illustrated from sketches by the 

author. $1.2§ net. 
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An American Physician in 
Turkey 


By Clarence D. Ussher and Grace H. Knapp. 

A stirring record of adventure by two 
Americans who were caught in Turkey by 
the outbreak of the war. 


Illustrated from photographs. $1.75 net. 


Men.” 


The Cruise of the Corwin 


By John Muir. Every lover of nature and 
travel books will relish this volume de- 
scribing John Muir’s adventures and ex- 
periences while with the. Corwin expedi- 
tion in search of the Arctic explorer, De 
Long. Tilustrated. $2.75 net. 


Old Christmas 


By William Aspenwall Bradley. “This racy 
collection of tales of the Cumberland 
mountain folk has all the elements for 
becoming one of the most popular books 
this autumn and winter.”—Boston Tran- 
script. $1.25 net. 


















given us here another of her delightfully 

sympathetic tales.’"—New York Tribune, 

“Mrs. Porter’s best book.”—Chicago News. 
Illustrated in color. $1.40 net. 


Long Live the King 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart. “This is a real 
story, rich in romance and action and the 
play of emotion. It comes as a real treat 
to the fiction reader who wants something 
fresh and tender and human.”—Book 
News Monthly. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Q Christmas Feast 


Select Your Gifts From This List 


ALL IN IT 


By Major Ian Hay Beith 
“Major Beith puts life and vigor into every line of his book. 
successor to ‘The First Hundred Thousand.’ ”—Philadelphia Record. 


“Has all the fascination of his former book. 
$1.50 net, 


A fit 


. . . 


Ian Hay lias made good.”— 


A. Treasury of War Poetry 


Edited by George Herbert Clarke. “The 
best book of war poems so far published.” 
—Boston Transcript. Among the authors 
represented are Kipling, Henry Van Dyke, 
Alfred Noyes, Rupert Brooke, Robert 
Bridges, etc. 


$1.25 net. 


The Next of Kin 


Those Who Wait and Wonder 


By Nellie L.McClung. Stories of the folks 
back home and of how in Canada they are 
doing their bit for the boys overseas. 


Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


.The British Navy at War 


By W. MacNeile Dixon. “The author has 
with remarkable brevity and brilliancy told 
the real story of the British navy in the 
recent war. It thrills the reader and it is 
as authentic as it is inspiring.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


With maps. 75 cents net. 


Honest Abe 


By Alonzo Rothschild. A companion volume to the same author’s “Lincoln, Master of 
“Lincoln lives again for the public in these pages.”—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


The Life of John Fiske 


By John Spencer Clark. “It is a charm- 

=. a Rr mg personality that is re- 

vealed, intimately and with 

detail.” —Bookman. : — 
2 vols. Illustrated. $7.50 net, 


The Answering Voice 


By Sara Teasdale. 100 love lyrics 
women. ‘‘We feel a personal debt of m4 
itude to Miss Teasdale for having given 
us_a volume containing so much beauty.” 
—Town and Country, 

$1.25 net, 


A Reversibte Santa Claus 


By Meredith Nicholson. A Christmas story of mysterious surprises and joyf i 
spirit, showing the author of “The House of a Thousand Candles” at Aig veg ested 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
The Road to Understanding Our Square and the People 
By Eleanor H. Porter. “Mrs. Porter has in It 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams. Tales of hu- 
man joys and sorrows—of love, adventure, 
ambition, comedy and tragedy, which take 
place in a quaint corner of New York City. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Wanderers 


By Mary Johnston. “‘A fine piece of imag- 
inative writing. Enhances Miss Johnston’s 
already conspicuous position in American 
letters.” —Springfield Republican. 

Decorations in color by Pogany. $1.75 net. 


Boston and 
New York 
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Just | A Book — 
Ready} _From te $ 1.0 0 
Trenches 








The Cross.i: Front 


By CHAPLAIN THOMAS TIPLADY 
shows us the soldier at the front, as 
he knows and loves him, “not scar- 

let —nor yet 














A Book for) White — but 8 Will Make 
Y B just aki 
our boy It gives a side of You Glad 
a ieues soar Go , 
Your moments—a nate of in 
Friend | 297 out,ct a.charus Beery: 
rere | & Bitte "hither fg Doing 
Yourself oe ss: Your Bit’”’ 
Dominie Dean “2% Zit!, Minister” 
of the 
By Ellis Parker Butler Mississippi 


Author of “‘Pigsis Pigs” : 

“Those who like Ellis Parker Butler’s stories have 

a@ surprise coming to them. There is no reminder 

in its pages of ‘Pigs is Pigs.’ It is a tifelike story 

filled with everyday people that comes dangerously 

near to tears at times.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Illustrated. Net $1.35. 


The Stuff of Manhood 
By Robert E. Speer 


A stirring book illustrating some elements of char- 
acter specially needful to American manhood in 
these crucial times. To a discussion of these ideals 
and some suggested methods of their attainment, 
Dr. Speer devotes this stirring, uplifting book. 








Net $1.00. 
The Religious Foundations 
of America 
By Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 


A book of fascinating interest to every American. 
A survey of the religious elements from various 
European sources that went to the making of 
America. Net $1.50. 


The North American Idea 
By James A. MacDonald, LL.D. 


The famous Canadian editor discusses the growth 
and development of that spirit of liberty, just gov- 
ernment and freedom of individual action in the 
light of its relation to the Great World War. 
Cloth. Net $1.25. 


Russia in Transformation 
By Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 


A book of timely interest, showing the conditions 
leading up to the Revolution and fundamental 
characteristics which will undoubtedly affect New 
Russia. Net $1.00. 


The Christ We Forget 


By P. Whitwell Wilson of the London Daily News 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman (Moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly), says: “One of the 
greatest books I have ever read. Its influence, I 
am sure, will be very great. The more I read the 
book the more profoundly am I impressed with it.” 

8vo, cloth. Net $1.50. 


A Boy’s Book of Magic 


The Magic of Science 
By A. Frederick Collins 


A boy’s book of rare delight. It opens up a prac- 
tically unending vista of entertainment, which is 
as much valuable knowledge as it is diversion and 
amusement. Nearly one hundred and fifty sketches 
illustrate the text. 

Profusely illustrated. Net $1.25. 


A Girl’s Fairy Book 


Through the Rainbow 


By Florence Peltier 

A Fairy Story. With illustrations by Clara P. 
Wilson and Jewel L. Morrison. In some respects 
the reager is reminded 
Ask ANY Bookseller for oar’ te ee 


9 only by new, origi- 
REVELLS nal fancies. A book 
of sheer, unalloyed 

















BOOKS delight. 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York } Small quarto, cloth. 
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We are glad to say that The Independ- 
ent circulates among people of the widest 
variety of opinion, but we did not know 
that an adherent of “the right divine of 
kings to govern wrong” still lived in Amer- 
ica until we received the following letter 
remonstrating on Biblical grounds against 
our remark that “If the world is to be 
made safe for democracy, it must be made 
unsafe for autocracy”: 

“The throne of kings is established by right- 
eousness.”—Proverbs, xvi:12. 

“Whoso provoketh a king to anger sinneth 
against his own soul.”—Proverbs, xx :2. 

“God made a king over the people because 
he loved them.”—II Chronicles, ii:11. 

vs, anointed David king.”—I Chronicles, 


xi:3, 4. 
“God gave them Saul to be their king.”—Acts 
:2 


“The Lord magnified Solomon.”—I Chron- 
icles, xxix :25. 

“Curse not the king, no, not in thought.’’—~ 
Ecclesiastics, x :20. 

“God made kings.”—Acts, xiii:21, 22. 

“God made thee king.’’—II Chronicles, ix :8. 

“God liked me to make me king over Israel.” 
—I Chronicles, xxviii:4. 

“One king shall be king to them all.’’—Ezekiel, 
xxxvii :22. 

“God save the king.”—I Samuel, x:24, 

“Honor the king.”—Peter, ii:17. 

“The Father is greater than the Son.”—St. 
John, xiv :28. 

Upon what grounds of this inconsistent Chris- 
tianity is this queer thing of “democracy” 
founded? Either the Bible is true or it is NOT. 

But the republican as well as the mon- 
archist can quote Scripture to his purpose. 
Let us cite: 

“Put not your trust in princes.”—Psalms 
exlvi 33. 

“We have added unto all our sins this 
evil, to ask us a king.”—I Samuel xii :19. 

“When Jesus therefore perceived that 
they would come and take Him by force, 
to make him a king, he departed again 
into a mountain himself alone.”—John 
vi :15. 

“He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low de- 
gree.”—Luke i:52. 
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Xmas Tree Outfit—$ 3 


Complete— Postpaid 
Play Safe—Light Your Tree Electrically 


Candles .are dangerous. Don’t turn your Christe 
mas tree into a tragedy. Xmas tree electric 
lights keep your tree lighted with perfect safety 
and less expense than candles. Send $3.00 and 
we will mail postpaid a complete Xmas tree out- 
fit consisting of 8 variously colored tungsten 
lamps with 16 ft. Silkol‘ne wire cord with attachment plug 
that will fit any socket in your home. 

If house is not wired, ‘we can furnish a similar outfit to- 
be used with batteries, same price. Battery box including 
3 long-lasting batteries and connectors $1.00 extra. 

Outfit will last a lifetime—approved by insurance com- 
panies, used by churches, schools and institutions. 

Order as many as youwant. Specify whether 
Jor use on electric circuit or batteries. Send 
check, post office or express money order, 


LUMINO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
239-G Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











































































































“As a roaring lion, and a raging bear; 
so is a wicked ruler over the poor péople.” 
—-Proverbs xxviii :15. 


sees believed on Him?’—John vii :48. 





their nobles with fetters of iron; to exe- 
cute upon them the judgment written; this 
honor have all his _ saints.’—Psalms 
exlix :8-9, 








It would have been impossible to have 
let so conspicuous an event as the 400th 


| out notice in The Independent and it would 
have been hard to find a man better quali- 
fied to say why that event was being cele- 
brated than the pastor of a Lutheran 
Church of the metropolis. But there are 
two sides to the Reformation and many 
sides to Luther, so while we have no in- 
tention of starting again this four century 
old controversy we are glad to give such 
space as we can to this reply by the Rev. 
Frederick F. Connor, of St. Viator Col- 
lege : 

Dr. Remensnyder’s article, “When Mod- 
ern History Began,” which appeared in 
the issue of The Independent, Reoteantior 
22, gives such a false impression of Luther 








17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
=—_= Net $1.00. 


and distorts Catholic doctrine so much it 


“Have any of the rulers or of the Phari- | 


“To bind their kings with chains, and | 


| anniversary of the Reformation pass with- | 


|FLACS IN COLOR 


| | American, English, French flags. Heavy cardboard. 19x23%. 
| | Place for 50 names; suitable for hanging or framing. 
HONOR YOUR ENLISTED BOYS 
| | by hanging one inyour Office, Factory, Lodge, Home, School 
| | orChurch. Price $1.50 postpaid anywhere. 
Handsomely framed in walnut. $6 complete, exgress 
extra, 


Pilgrim Press, 14 B 
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St., Boston Mass. 

















“See, FINEST BOOKS 






at lower prices 


than any dealer can offer, by be~ 
coming a life member of this asso- 
ciation. No dues or initiation fee 
NOW. Standard sets at 1-4 to 1-3 pub- 


lisher’s prices. We send no agents. 
Sce books before buying—our catalog explains plan. 
NOTE THESE PRICES: 
$3 Arts and Crafts of Middle Ages, full colors $1.85 
$19.75 Turgenieff, 7 vols. de Luxe. ...... 6.75 
$45 George Eliot, fine buckram, 20 vols. .... 11.75 
$45 De Luxe Shakespeare, 20 vols......... 9.75 
$51 De Maupassant, 17 vols..........26- 8.80 


Bargains go fast these days. Write now for catalog of other 
sets, also Bulletins of Popular Fiction and Juveniles. 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. H, 437 Presser Bldg. Annex, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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should not be allowed to go unchallenged 
especially as it appears in a journal which 
enters a large number of schools. In the 
space of 600 words it will, of course, be 
impossible to answer it fully, but a few of 
the more glaring errors can be indicated. 

In the first place it is difficult to under- 
stand how the observation of the Lutheran 
quadri-centennial is “not done in any spirit 
of hostility to the Roman Catholic 
Church,” when it is remembered that Luth- 
er’s rebellion against her authority was 
the most hostile act against her ever un- 
dertaken, and that Luther’s followers have 
ever since been known as Protestants. be- 


- cause they protest against the Catholic 


Church. If this be not hostility then what 
does hostility mean? Dr. Remensnyder con- 
tinues the observation of the quadri-cen- 
tennial “is done out of fealty to the word 
of God, and with the conviction that the 
principles enunciated by the reformers are 
essential to a true church and to a scrip- 
tural Christianity.” The implication of 
such a statement as this is that the Catho- 
lic Church is not the true church and not 
in accord with scriptural Christianity, 
which, to say the very least, is controvert- 
ible, and far from a demonstrated fact. The 
Catholic can equally well assert that the 
principles of the reformers are subversive 
of a true church and of scriptural Chris- 
tianity, and can adduce good reasons in 
support of his contention. 

Dr. Remensnyder is not quite fair in his 
treatment of what he calls “the trade in 
papal indulgences.” He fails to state that 
Tetzel did not preach orthodox Catholic 
doctrine on this subject. (Vide Grisar, 
“Life of Luther,” or any other reliable 
historian.) An indulgence is not a for- 
giveness of sin, but merely a remission in 
whole or in part of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin, and the Catholic Church 
has at all times condemned the sale of in- 
dulgences as Simony of the grossest kind. 
A careful distinction must always be 
made between abuses and the official 
teaching of the church. The statement 
that “Luther had grasped the central 
idea of the Gospel; that remission of 
sins was to be obtained alone by heart 
repentance and by faith in the sacrifice of 
Christ, instead of being procurable by ex- 
ternal, formal acts, penances, Ave Marias, 
ete., and still less to be purchasable with 
money,” implies that the Catholic Church 
has taught that remission of sins is to be 
obtained in these ways. The Catholic 
Church has always emphasized the neces- 
sity of repentance and contrition and no 
Catholic theologian ever taught that for- 
giveness of sin could be obtained by any 
of these means alone. Forgiveness of sin 
can never be purchased by money. 

Dr. Remensnyder, in speaking of the 
divine authority and supremacy of the 
scriptures, uses language which is hardly 
justifiable. He says, “This was the colos- 
sal weapon with which he was to break 
in pieces that false assumption which had 
built up a system that enslaved the minds 
and consciences of men in a tyranny which 
brooded as a nightmare over human pro- 
gress and happiness.” The proper object 
of the intellect is truth, and let us suppose, 
which is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility, that the Catholic concept of the 
church is correct. 

If papal authority be divinely estab- 
lished this deference to it cannot be slav- 
ish; and to say that “the Pope was really 
invested with no extra Scriptural author- 
ity” opens up an entire field of theological 
controversy too extensive to enter upon 
here. These are merely examples of wrong 
impressions conveyed by the entire article. 

In conclusion it may be said that modern 
historical study has demonstrated beyond 
any manner of a doubt that Martin Luther 
can hardly be characterized as pious, or 
that he arrived at his conclusions “after 
long and prayerful consideration” ; or that 
be was a wonderful champion of the home. 
Now a man can receive commendation for 
the “daring originality of his ideas,” and 
at ‘he same time for “his conservatism” is 
difficult to understand. 

FREDERICK F. CONNOR 


Bourbonnais, Illinois 




















The One Superb Christmas Gift || 





24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 


Strong Points: 


1. Accuracy: all im- 
portant articles writ- 
ten by specialists. 


2. Authority: can be 
quoted onany subject 
without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction. 


3. Comprehensive: 
ness: covers a wider 
field than any other 
general reference- 
work. It contains 
80,000 articles—3o,- 
000 more than any 
other encyclopedia. 


4. Lucidity: written 
in language so plain 
that even the young 
folks can understand. 


s. Illustrations and 

aps: carefully pre- 
pared to illuminate 
and explain the text. 


6. Convenience 
printed on thin pa- 
per—not too thin 
but easy to handle 
and to leaf. 


7. Arrangement: all 
subjects alphabet- 
ically arranged and 
easy to find. 


8. Pronunciation: all 
except the most com- 
mon words made 
clear bya simple pho- 
netic system. Deriva- 
tions also indicated. 
9. Bibliography: 
every important sub- 
ject supplemented by 
a full list of books 
that may be con- 
sulted, 


10. Courses of Read- 
ing and Study: af- 
ford specialized help 
toward _ self-instruc- 
tion in leading 
branches of knowl- 
edge. 


11, Research Bu- 
reau Service: pro- 
vides subscribers the 
free privilege of in- 
formation from our 
Editors on any en- 
cyclopedic subject. 


12. Attractiveness: 
monthly prizes stim- 
ulate use of volumes, 
thus increasing their 
interest and value. 
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The Century Dictionary tells us that a gift is to 
help the one receiving it ; that a present does honor 
to the recipient or expresses friendly feeling. 


Begin now to solve your Yule-tide problem by heading 
your holiday list with something which is both gift and 
present—something which helps, which does honor, which 
is certainly convincing evidence of friendly feeling; which 
is a compliment to your intelligence as a donor and which 
is an evidence of your appreciation of the intelligence of |]}} 
the recipient. That something is 


The New International || 
Encyclopeedia 72% | 


Just Completed 


REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
SIZE OF PACE ENLARGED NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 
Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. | TALCOTT WILL AMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


THE NEw INTERNATIONAL is an ideal gift in the sense that 
it is supremely helpful. Place it in your home and you 
help the whole famiiy; give it to some friend and you help 
him on his way; buy a set for your lodge or club and you~ 
help your fellow-members; donate the work to your public 
library and you provide an educational aid to all your fel- 
low townsmen; place a set of THe NEw INTERNATIONAL 
in. your pastor’s study and your benefaction will not be 
soon forgotten; or you can do no higher service than to 
present it to some school to help the young folks in their 
studies. THz NEw INTERNATIONAL is indeed 


The Reference Work That Really Helps 


Select it this year as “the one Superb Christmas Gift” y 

and you will be held in grateful remembrance for 

many years to come. -s 
fo 


To present owners of Tue New INTERNATIONAL fez 
no word of praise need be spoken. They know 4 Ind 
it. In order that you may know it, simply 4° 1213: 
mail the Coupon at the right, which will hy 
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bring our Illustrated Book of Specimen §/.0 MEAD x: 
Pages, Engravings, Plates in Colors, © O., Inc., 
Maps, etc., with a partial list of the 4s PP f metry ng 
thousands of subjects treated and with 42 New York City. 


information about our Monthly List f 
of Prize-Questions and our Courses $f 
of Reading and Study of special r 
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Send me full infor- 
mation regarding The, 
New International 
@& Encyclopsedia (Second 
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When War Hit 


Your Business 


ont man is shrewd enough 
“guoss’”’ whet continued 
a will do to his business 
—and be always right. 
Babson Reports arm you 
with facts that steady your 
judgment. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action 
is followed by equal reaction. Work with 
a definite policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-10 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character 
in the World 











and Stay of Civilization 
EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
In Educational and Religious edifices and 
temples 


Whiting-Adams Brushes 


are used for painting, decoratin wacsating, ote Soutien, 

sweeping, dusting, sanitation an: 

poses. Best ies, Vulcan Rukbor Ce- 

mented method of | holding bristles in brushes. 

Over ten thousand kinds and sizes; every 
want supp 


| Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. ~ 

















John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and 
Official Blue Ribbon, Highest Award at 
Panama-Pacific Expositio im, 1915 











DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on December 1, 1917, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, November 20, 1917. 
DIVIDEND 88. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 2% per cent. on the 
capital stock of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on December 31, 1917, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on Dece an! 5, 1917. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed 

Jos. T. * MACKEY, Treasurer, 





Market Place Talks 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 





LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 3:8 OR 48 


issue of United States Government 
Liberty Bonds concerns no less than 
9,000,000 individual subscribers, so it may 
be opportune to say something of the fac- 
tors which govern the prices of the First 
34s and the Second 4s. The subscriptions 
received on the 4s amounted to $4,617,- 
532,300, of which amount $3,808,766,150 
were allotted, the law under which they 
were issued providing that one-half of the 
amount of subscriptions over $3,000,000,- 
000 could be allotted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
THE DIFFERENCE 
OTH issues of bonds were offered at 
par and have been dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange since their issuance. 
While the 34s sold at below par for a 
long time and the 4s held at par or slightly 
above, the 4s declined from 100.02, which 
is the high price since issuance, to a re- 
cent low of 97, while the 34s advanced 
from a low of 98.44 to 99.80. These new 
figures were made on November 19th. Ob- 
viously there is an explanation for the op- 
posite action, and the reason must be in- 
teresting to every one who holds any of 
these bonds. 

It is generally known that with respect 
to both issues many banks and individuals 
subscribed to more bonds than they in- 
tended to carry in order to make the in- 
itial offering a success, but sold at the 
first opportunity because with money rates 
ruling above 4% it was not profitable to 
earry bonds which were yielding but 34% 
or 4%. 

Some reports had it that the recent sell- 
ing of the 4% bonds was due to a tempo- 
rary technical market condition, but it is 
my belief that the reason was decidedly 
more significant than that of mere liquid- 
ation. 

There is no doubt that liquidation by 
people who bought more than they could 
earry helped to depress prices just as when 
a new loan will be offered, buying of 
these 4s on the part of banking institu- 


Ts recent abrupt decline in the new 


| tions will help to make the next offering 
| a success, 





IDENTICAL VALUES 


HE intrinsic value of the two issues of 

bonds as pure obligations of the richest 
country in the world is not to be doubted 
as identical. 

The difference lies in the  individ- 
ual features  possest, such as_ rate 
of interest, convertiblity and tax-exemp- 
tion. 

Since the 34s were issued, many 
wealthy people as well as corporations and 
estates have purchased them because of 
their absolute exemption from taxation of 
any kind with the exception of estate or 
inheritance taxes. 


It must be plain that if the in- 
come tax applicable to individuals 
having incomes of $2,000,000 or more 


amounts to something like 63%, it is wiser 
to hold 34% tax-free Liberty Bonds than 
even bonds yielding 7%, altho this is based 
on taxation at that rate continuing during 


the life of the bond yielding 7%, altho this 
is based on taxation at that rate continuing 
during the life of the bond yielding 7%. 
However fallacious the latter assumption 
may seem, security values have not yet 
been adjusted in view of the various ad- 
verse factors such as liquidation and taxa- 
tion, altho it must be said that good bonds 
of any sort bought at the current level will 
not prove disappointing to the average in- 
vestor. The $2,000,000 class comprizes, of 
course, a small proportion of our investors, 
but is by no means enough to affect quota- 
tions. 

The Second 4s are only exempt from the 
taxes previously mentioned to the extent 
of the ircome on $5000. The value of the 
tax exemption feature of the 34s was not 
discounted for a long time, and I judge that 
it will not be fully appreciated for some 
time still. 

If taxes continue at the present 
pace, the 34s will not stop at par, while 
the 4s must adjust their market price ac- 
cordingly. 

If there were a continuously in- 
creasing demand for the 4s, the price 
could be held up, but in the face of an in- 
creasing demand for the 34s on account 
of their tax-free feature, it seems likely 
that the 4s will sell below par while the 
34s will hold their own, unless economic 
conditions should have any material 
changes. 

CONVERSION PRIVILEGES 


HE official circular of the Treasury De- 

partment describing the first issue of 
34% bonds gave their conversion privilege 
substantially as follows: If, before the ter- 
mination of the war between the United 
States and Germany, bonds are issued 
bearing over 33% interest, holders of the 
First 34s will be given an opportunity to 
convert them into the new issue on a par 
for par basis. 

The new bonds so issued in exchange 
shall be identical with the new bonds of- 
fered for public subscription at the time 
except as to the terms of redemption and 
as to the maturity of principal or inter- 
est. 

To take advantage of this conversion 
privilege the holder must exercize it with- 
in the period prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the maturity of the period 
in the present case being six months from 
November 1. 


HE official circular of the Treasury De- 
partment describing the second issue of 
4% bonds gave their conversion privilege 
substantially as follows: If, before the end 
of the war there are issued bonds having 
a maturity of over 5 years from issuance, 
bearing a higher rate than 4%, holders of 
the Second 4s will be permitted to convert 
their bonds at par into new bonds at the 
issue price, with an adjustment of interest. 
The conversion privilege must be ex- 
ercized within six months from the date of 
the new issue, under the regulations which 
have been issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
The bonds issued in 
to be substantially 


exchange are 
the same as_ those 
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to be offered for public subscription, 
as to interest, convertibility, non-con- 
vertibility, exemption from taxation, if 
any, except that the bonds issued in con- 
version for the Second 4s shall have the 
same dates of maturity of principal and 
interest and be subject to the same re- 
demption features as the bonds which have 
been converted. 

If the conversion privilege is not exer- 
cized within the period prescribed, it shall 
be void. 

Thus, a holder of the absolutely income 
tax-free First 34s due 1947 can convert 
into a new 4% bond due 1947 tax-exempt 
only to the extent of $5000, which bond 
will be once more convertible into a new 
issue bearing a higher rate. Or, he can 
hold his 34s indefinitely so that if in 


1918, or later, the Government should is- 
sue successively bonds bearing 44%, 
44%, 49%, 5%, ete—he could wait 
until the interest rate satisfied him before 
converting. 

The holder of the Second 4s, how- 
ever, must convert step by step and 


he takes the risk of losing any conversion 
privilege after he has once converted. For 
while the present 4s are convertible into 
the next issue, there is no warrant that 
the next issue will be convertible into a 
subsequent one. 

The 33s maintain their ‘conversion priv- 
ilege into any issue of bonds sold before 
the termination of the war and at the same 
time they maintain their tax-free provision 
until they are converted. 

With these factors in mind, bondholders 
having small amounts should decide wheth- 
er they would prefer to lose 50% in in- 
terest ench year by holding their First 
34s with the hope of their enhancing in 
value above par within the year or with 
the hope of converting into, perhaps, 5% 
bonds before the war ends. Or, whether 
they would rather take 4% now and con- 
vert into new issues step by step as they 
are offered until the conversion privilege 
is withheld. 

For the investor who is subject 
to the very large super-taxes, there is 
no question that the 34% bonds are more 
attractive, and it begins to be evident that 
he has begun to realize it and is willing | all 
to pay more for the 34s than he is for 
the 4s. 
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The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personel 
attention is given to the desires of 
its subscribers for information in 
regard to investments of all kinds. 
We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and will not under- 
take the responsibility of recoin- 
mending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers 
to write us frankly and this De- 
| partment will give them by letter 
or thru the columns of The Inde- 
pendent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a 
wise decision for themselves. Read- 
ers who request advice on invest- 
ments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of se- 
curities now held, approximate 
amounts of each, stating if the 
investment is for an estate, busi- 
ness or professional man, woman 
or minor. All information given || 
will be held in strict confidence. 
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Safety 
In Times of War 


N times of war, demand safety doubly safeguarded. 
Only the soundest investments should be purchased 
in periods like these. Furthermore, you are fully 

justified in requiring the best interest return on your 
invested funds, sufficient to meet the increased cost of 
living and the burdens the war imposes on all of us. 


HE first mortgage bonds, safeguarded under the 

Straus Plan, meet these requirements in every detail. 
They are thoroughly fortified against commercial strains 
and stresses and adverse economic conditions. They 
yield 6% net and they do not decline in value. They are 
the logical investment today. 
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UR current investment list describes a diversified 

variety of these sound bonds,.in $1000 and $500 
amounts, secured by the best properties in New York, 
Chicago, and other large cities. It will be sent to you 
on request. Write for it today, and ask for 


Circular No. L-712 


S:W:STRAUS & CO. 
° ) q 

Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 

NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Branch Offices: 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI 

Penobscot Bldg. Loeb Arcade Bidg. Mercantile Library Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA Kansas CiTy 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Republic Bidg. 


TEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Crocker Bldg. 
DayTON 
Lindsey Bldg. 


Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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WALK ON YOUR HEAD 


The Most Remarkable [ 
Health Discovery 
of All Time 


It is neither food nor drink, 
no concoction nor contrivance 
of any kind. Nothing. like it 
ever before published. 




















Just a BIG IDEA that promises not only to cure many 
functional and physical ailments but to keep you in good 
health and prolong your life. My faith comes from my own 
experience and that of many others including physicians. 


THE BIG IDEA 


what it has done for me and what it can do for you are 
revealed in my copyrighted ““WOYH” booklet, Price $5.00. 
No other expense connected with it, neither directly nor 
indirectly. Remit by check, money order or registered 
letter and I will send a copy by return mail. If you do 
not think it worth many times its cost, return it within 
ten days and I will refund your money promptly. A 
postal card with your-‘nddress will bring further advance 
information if you desire it. 


FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, Dept. 12, 76 Duane St., New York 
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Sunday School 
Workers 


are finding that 


The Graded Way 
The Better Way 


very teacher, Sunday-school 
superintendent and _ minister 
wishes his Sunday school to be 
just as effective as possible. 
Our GRADED LESSONS 
known as CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDIES have put new life 
and power into hundreds of 
schools. Now is a good time to 
consider courses for the New 
Year, 


Kindergarten (Ages 4-5) Bible 
stories, songs, play and hand- 
work. 

Primary (Ages 6-8) Bible 
stories, songs, prayers, texts 
and notebook work. 

Junior (Ages 9-13) Old Testa- 
ment heroes, Life of. Christ, 


Life of Paul, and study of 
certain books of the Bible. 


Senior (Ages 14-17) Life of 
Christ, Apostolic Age, Hebrew 
Prophets and the problems of 
youth. 


Adult (Above 17 years) Over 
twenty elective courses in the 
sible, Church History, Chris- 
tian Ethics and _ Social 
problems. 








Principles and Methods of 
Religious Education. A 
series of handbooks designed 
especially for teachers and 
directors of religious educa- 
tion. 





WRITE TO THE PUBLISHERS FOR 
INFORMATION CONCERNING 
Tuese Courses AND HAND- 
BOOKS. 








This Holiday Season 


OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN WILL ENJOY READING 


The Life of 


Lieutenant General Chaffee 
By William Harding Carter 


Major General, U.S. Army. Commander of the Central Department 


“It has remained for the present generation to wit- 
ness the solitary instance in which a soldier risen from 
the ranks of the Regular Army has been honored with 
the highest military office in the gift of the nation. Not 
for this exceptional fact, but because of his long and 
remarkable career in arms, the life-work of Lieutenant 
General Adna Romanza Chaffee deserves to be made of 
record, that future generations of Americans may com- 
prehend what men of his time endured for the nation’s 
sake General Chaffee’s career should be 
an inspiration to every young man whose tastes and 
qualifications suggest the army as a career.”—From 
the Author’s Foreword. 


260 pages, 16 half-tone inserts—$2.50, postage extra 
(Ready December 15) 


Was Special attention given to advance orders. 
Your card, if supplied, will gladly be inclosed in 
gift copies which you desire mailed direct to your 
friends. 





New Fifth Edition Completely A Companion Volume 


Revised 
ammua.or “"Siaa 
STYLE 


By John M. Manly 
Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish in the University of Chicago 

and John A. Powell 


A book designed to aid au- 
thors and all others who are 
concerned with the writing of 
English. It aims to answer the 
practical questions that con- 
stantly arise in the everyday ex- 
perience of individual writers, 
business houses, schools and col- 
leges, editors, secretaries, etc. 
$1.25 postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 0z.) 


By the Staff of the University 
of Chicago Press 


An authoritative guide on all 
questions concerning the style of 
a book or any other printed 
matter. Special features include 

118 pages of rules for Com- 
position. 

Proofreader’s Marks. 

Hints to authors and edi- 
tors, proofreaders and 
copyholders. 

$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 oz.) 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5751 ELLIS AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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